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The Coward Convention 


of a Poltroon Party 


By William Marion Reedy 


CANNOT, for the life of me, see how, on the 
face of the situation, the Democracy has the 
ghost of a chance of success in the coming 

national campaign. The party is up against a pros- 
pect of such a defeat as has not been paralleled since 
the Greeley disaster in 1872. 

Picturesque, passionate, dynamic as the conven- 
tion seemed last week, in the finality its most tumul- 
tuous scenes took on the aspect of the rage of im- 
potence. 

It was a coward convention. 

It was dominated by fear—by fear of Theodore 
Roosevelt, by fear of William Jennings Bryan. The 
party was scared out of its own convictions by these 
two personalities. It put up an elaborate “bluff” 
and then “lay down.” It attempted a declaration of 
principle. It accomplished nothing but a burst of 
abuse of Roosevelt and the avoidance of anything that 
would pique Mr. Bryan. 

After the tumult and the shhouting have died the 
party appears as nothing short of contemptible. It 
has fallen between two stools, and its legs wriggling 
wildly in the air, while its seating capacity is jarred 
and dislocated, make it a spectacle to excite the laugh- 
ter of gods and men. 

There is not one chance in forty that the party 

The party is split wide 
The party has no princi- 


shall win the next election. 
open, as to its alignment. 

ple upon which to stand. The party has “whipsawed” 
itself. It has a platform that means nothing, a can- 
didate that despises the platform, and a bold lie as an 
attempt to harmonize candidate and platform. It 
has a candidate for vice-president that nobody ever 
heard of, and concerning whom all the information 
that percolates into the public prints discloses noth- 
ing except that he is the associate of Republican syn- 


dicators, and the beneficiary of Republican policies 


of government. The party is absurd. It closed its 
convention proceedings in a muddle that provoked 
the inextinguishable laughter of the political world. 

The Democratic convention did nothing definite 
but denounce Roosevelt, and the denunciation of 
Roosevelt was so continuous that it was plain to any- 
one that Roosevelt dominated the Democracy in a 
subtler, though not less effective fashion than he 
dominated the Republican When a 


great national body is obsessed by an individuality, 


convention. 


even in the matter of opposition, it is plain that the 
said individuality is a dominant force in the body. 
When I hate a man so that my hatred colors all my 
actions, that man dominates and rules me. 
“Denounce Roosevelt” and “down Bryan” were the 
shibboleths of the Democratic convention. The re- 
sult of a hot week’s deliberation is the further ex- 
altation of both the objectionable personalities. “An- 
ger is the egg of Fear,” says Kan, the Python, in the 
farewell to Mowgli in “The Jungle Book.” And the 
Democratic convention lost its head in anger against 


Bryan, not less than against Roosevelt. 

The convention closed its proceedings with a lie 
It had adopted a platform dodging the 
money issue, after the resolutions committee had put 
in twenty-four hours debating the money issue. The 
Parker forces from the East had come here demand- 


on its lips. 


ing a gold plank in the platform. They were met 
with a fight by Mr. Bryan. They were brought face 
to face with the proposition that if a gold plank were 
inserted in the platform there would be a Bryan bolt. 
Therefore the gold standard was dropped and the 
platform as announced was void of all reference to the 
money question. 

More than that; Mr. Bryan had asked a plank 
favoring an income tax. In consideration of ignor- 
ing the gold plank, Mr. Bryan was content to ignore 
the income tax. Mr. Bryan surrendered his princi- 
ple. Mr. Hill, representing Judge Parker, surren- 
dered his principle. Both men, representing the 
chief factions of the party, sold out for the chance 
to win. Principle was nothing. Expediency every- 
thing. 

“We want to win!” was the cry. “To hell with 
We're tired of losing!” that was the ul- 


Why, even upon the 


principle. 
timate analysis of the platform. 
ancient Democratic issue of the tariff the party’s pro- 
nouncement is emasculate and impotent. The party 
stands for nothing, upon its own declaration, but 
opposition to Theodore Roosevelt. It has no policy 
worthy of the name. It hopes only to “get there” by 
denouncing one man, and it promises nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, in the event of its victory, except that 
it will take the offices. 

Compare the Republican and the Democratic plat- 
form. The Republican platform is more Democratic 
than the Democratic platform on the tariff. The 
Republicans promise fully as much as the Democrats 
The Repub- 
The Demo- 
The Republican 


with regard to our island possessions. 
licans show action against the trusts. 
crats show nothing but agitation. 
platform and policy at best mean what they say. 
The Democratic platform and policy mean nothing, 
except that they are devised to fool the people. They 
“Prin- 
ciple!” shrieked Tillman, “yes, I’m still true to the 
principles of 1896 and 1900, but I’m tired of losing, 
And there you have the keynote of 


are framed to “get in on”—for nothing else. 


I want to win.” 
the party. 

There isn’t enough principle left in the Democratic 
party to wad a shot-gun. It is not a party of posi- 
It is not even a party of negatives. It 
is a party of dodging. 

There isn’t a thing in the record of the St. Louis 
convention of 1904 that shows that the Democracy 
has a conviction upon anything—except one thing. 


tiveness. 


That is the race issue. And that issue is a sop to 
the solid South. Nobody in his sober senses believes 
that the Republican party is committed to social 
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Nobody believes that Theodore Roosevelt 
But the platform bellows 


equality. 
believes in such a thing. 
on the subject to keep the South in line for the re- 
mainder of a programme that means nothing in the 
heavens above, the earth beneath, or the waters un- 
der the earth. 

The Democratic platform is a fake and a fraud. 
lt commands the adherence of no man who is hon- 
est with himself. It will be supported chiefly by 
the men who hope by staying “regular” to attain to 
The Democratic convention 

It was a false alarm. Its 


office in the future. 
was a flash in the pan. 
pronouncements of principles amount to a zero with 
the circumference removed. 

Judge Parker is a strong man. His declaration 
that he would not accept the nomination save upon 
the understanding that he would act in accordance 
with the fact that the gold standard has been estab- 
lished by law, was honest. He might have done this 
before he did, but that is neither here nor there... He 
was probably in the hands of his friends, and was 
probably betrayed. David B. Hill told Mr. Bryan 
in the Committee on Resolutions, that he didn’t know 
where Judge Parker stood on the money question. A 
palpable lie. As if any man, managing a candidacy 
before any convention, did not know where his pro- 
tege stood upon vital issues pending before the con- 
vention. 

Hill sacrificed Parker’s integrity to mollify Bry- 
an. Hill sold out Parker’s principle to win for Hill. 
Hill was, as usual, the peanut politician. Bryan 
wanted an income tax. Hill wanted the gold stan- 
Hill said that the party couldn’t carry the 
Bryan said that 


dard. 
East with one or without the other. 
the party couldn’t carry the West without the first 
or with the second. They “chewed the rag’ upon 
the subject for wearisome hours, and then—well, then, 
they agreed to drop them both in the interest of har- 
mony. 

When Judge Parker determined that he wouldn’t 
take the nomination except upon an understanding 
that he would act, if elected, in conformity with the 
idea that the gold standard is established by law, the 
It told him 
that the money plank was ignored because it was “not 


convention answered him with a lie. 
regarded as an issue.” “Not regarded as an issue,” 
after Hill and Bryan had fought the matter “up hill 
and down brae” for twelve hours or more in the 
platform committee! “Not regarded as an issue,” when 
every vote in the convention divided on that issue! 
“Not regarded as an issue” when the party, as frank- 
ly admitted in the newspapers, had avoided meeting 
the issue by saying nothing about it. Silence upon 
the money question was the price of Mr. Bryan’s loy- 
alty. If there had been no agreement to remain 
silent the silver element in the convention would 
have asserted itself. 

The money question was the only issue in the con- 
vention, and every one in the land, except idiots and 
Indians not voting, knew it. The very fact that the 
convention slurred it over, made the money question 
The dodging of the issue left it an open 
one, Therefore, when the convention told Judge 
Parker that the convention didn’t regard the gold 
standard as an issue, the convention lied outright. The 


an issue, 


gold standard was so much of an issue that the con- 
vention was afraid of it. . 
For Judge Parker the country has only words of 


approval. He is no fakir. He doesn’t want to win 


at any or all hazards of principle. He did not want 
to lure the convention into a belief that if he were 
elected, he would straddle the money issue, or dodge 


it as the convention did. 


He wanted his position 
Perhaps he should 
have made it so before, but it is at best reasonable to 


made plain, and he made it so. 


The Mirror 


suppose that he believed that his managers would 
have made plain his position befgre forcing his nomi- 
nation. That the managers did not do this is ac- 
counted for solely upon the theory that they wanted to 
eliminate Bryan at all hazards, and thought that the 
country would accept silence on the subject as a re- 
pudiation of Bryan’s insistence upon the spirit, if not 
the letter of the two preceding platforms. 

In any event Parker made the money question an 
issue and the convention was forced into a falsehood 
in declaring that silence indicated that currency was 
not an issue. Therefore we have the candidate in- 
sisting upon something as an issue when the conven- 
tion insists that that something is not an issue. ‘The 
party therefore blows hot and cold on the matter at 
once. The party means one thing; the candidate 
another. The candidate has courage; the party has 
ot. 

mA 
Judge Parker is the victim of B. Hill. 
Parker 


has always been a powerful politician in his part of 


David 


Parker has never been Hill’s man in fact. 


New York. Hill took him up to save his own 
up-country prestige. Hill patronized Parker when 
he found that Parker’s strength seemed likely to be 
Hill did not discover Parker as 
a presidential possibility until Senator Gorman, of 
Maryland, had pointed out Parker to James Creel- 
man, as presidential timber. Hill took up Parker 
to head off Tammany Hall’s incipient boom for Mc- 
Clellan. Hill never liked Parker and Parker always 
distrusted Hill, but Hill had a machine and he 
swung it for Parker almost before Parker was 
aware of what was going on. With the South 
waiting for New York’s action and following suit 


the undoing of Hill. 


ar once, Hill became ostensibly Parker’s spokesman, 
though in reality Parker’s more important interests 
were taken care of by “Blue-eyed Billy” Sheehan. 
Hill “made the front.” 
“con” man that he is. 


He made it like the supreme 

He misrepresented Parker. 
He told Bryan he didn’t know Parker’s views on the 
money question, when if he knew anything he must 
have known Parker for a sound money man. _ Hill 
was intent only on “doing” Bryan in the convention. 
He didn’t care for the money question or any other 
question, All he wanted was to jam through a 
platform that wouldn’t have Bryan’s earmarks all over 
it. When he succeeded, Hill was foolishly astute, 
didn’t see that the absence of any reference to the 
money question meant that Bryan had won the day. 
Hill sold out Parker for literally nothing. Bryan 
in making the concession of silence to Hill knew full 
well that he was crucifying Hill with his own people. 
Every silver man in the country knew that no money 
plank in the platform meant that the silver leader 
had prevented the insertion of a gold plank. Every 
Bryan man knew that Parker was a gold man, but 
felt that silence as to the issue in the platform sim- 
ply cut the ground from under Parker. Parker saw 
it in a minute and sent his famous telegram. The 
convention couldn’t do anything but lie to its can- 
didate. And that it did. 


ruined his victory in the selection of Parker. The 


Hill’s slickness utterly 


situation to-day is that the Democratic party is ready 
for free silver at a moment’s notice, while its candi- 
date for President is for the gold standard as es- 
tablished by law. 

The Democratic party, dodging an issue and then 
lying about it, is not to be trusted by the business 
interests of the country. The nation may admire 
Parker, but it will not hesitate to decline to put his 
party in power through him. There is no hope that 
the people who twice voted down free silver in the 
open will vote in its favor when it is under cover. 


A party that will lie in its platform and to its 


candidate is not fit to be trusted. It will not be 
supported by gold standard men. It will not be sup- 
ported by free silver men. It is faithful to nothing. 
It is honest to nobody. It is openly convicted of 
“beating a sneak” upon office by false pretences. The 
East distrusts it; so does the West. Even the South, 
rousing from intense preoccupation with the “nigger,” 
realizes that it has been the victim of a flim-flam 
game. The masses of the party will say that while 
ic may have been crazy in 1896 and 1900, it is better 
to be crazy than cowardly. 
eb 
Bucking against the facts 
come to grief. It has tried to make issues where there 
It has tried to make an issue of Roose- 
Roosevelt, as he is, 


the Democracy has 


are none. 
velt. There is no such issue. 
as the people in their heart of hearts know him, is not 
the Roosevelt of the caricature and cartoon and the 
overwrought Democratic platform. Roosevelt is not 
the Roosevelt of Mr. Littleton’s delightful nominating 
address for Judge Parker. Roosevelt is not an issue, 
and the best proof that he isn’t is found in the fact 
that in order to make him one. Democratic ingenuity 
has been forced into laudation of McKinley whom, 
until his death, Democracy hated. Roosevelt is the 
Democratic bogey. They had nothing else, since 
they were afraid of real issues. Roosevelt and his 
attitude towards the “nigger” means nothing to any 
section but one. The South may see that matter 
and feel it more acutely than does the rest of the coun- 
try, but the fact remains that the rest of the country 
sees in the “nigger cry” not a little of the fine politics 
that are designed to keep the oligarchies of different 
States in power on that issue in default of any other. 

There was nothing sincere in the recent Demo- 
cratic convention, but two things. One was the 
South’s hatred of the “nigger.” The other was 
Mr. Bryan’s determination to drag down the people 
who were downing him. Mr. Bryan won. He was 
“eliminated” on tlie platform and in the candidate. 
But Judge Parker’s telegram vitalized Bryanism at 
once and forced the convention to a tergiversation 
in attempt to escape from the dilemma of declaring 
either for silver or for gold. “If you’re for gold,” 
cried Bryan, “why don’t you say so?” And the 
Why didn’t Bryan insist 
upon free silver once more? may be asked. Bryan 
He did not want to bolt. He knew the 
game. He forced Parker to bolt in his telegram. 

So the convention ended, practically, in Bryan's 
the octogenarian Davis nominated for 


convention said nothing. 


had ’em. 


victory, with 
Vice-President without the shadow of a political rea- 
son for the choice. 
ob 

Yes; Bryan won. -He told the convention that 
the argument that the nomination of an Eastern man 
would insure a large campaign fund, was a fallacy; 
for Democracy must triumph, not through purchase, 
but through Bryan knew that he was 
forcing Hill in the matter of a platform to thimble- 
Bryan 


principle. 


rigging of Wall street for a campaign fund. 
knew that the man who was willing to put up money 
to defeat Roosevelt wouldn’t put it up for a party that 
was afraid to say it was for the gold standard. Bryan 
knew that when he compromised with Hill, his com- 
promise left him still “on the square” with his fol- 
lowing, while Hill’s compromise left the New Yorker 
convicted of a “sell out” of his constituents. Bryan 
It was Hill who, 
having the convention in his hands, made the sacrifice 


only seemed to make concessions. 


of principle for the dubious honor of naming the cat- 
didate. Bryan by reason of the very hate the oppo- 
sition had for him had forced the opposition into 
action that nullified their triumph, had made his an- 
tagonists cut their own throats politically. Hill got 
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the candidate. Bryan got the platform, because si- 
lence as to the money question cast a doubt on the 
party's attitude to the gold standard, and doubt as to 
the matter damned the whole platform document. Not 
to mention free silver meant not so much; but to be 
dumb as to gold meant danger to the interests based 
upon gold. And when the party lied to its candi- 
date, it was a lie formulated against Bryan’s protest. 
He, at least, remained ostensibly honest. It needs 
not another such Hill victory over Bryan to demon: 
strate that it is Hill, not Bryan, who is undone. 
Parker is defeated before he starts to run. He is 
on a platform which, interpreted by the debates of 
committee and convention, as the Constitution’s mean- 
ing is interpreted by the debates culminating in its 
construction, makes him run in two opposite direc- 
tions at the same time. Parker is running on a plat- 
form that means nothing, according to the telegram 
sent him by the convention. The party declares, in 
effect, that its platform is not to be taken seriously. 
[he platform deals only with issues, says the con- 
vention. The candidate can see but one issue and he 
doesn’t think that the platform represents him right 
on that issue. Parker’s stand on the gold standard, 
which is not in the platform, makes the other matter 
of the platform mere guff and political flub-dub. 
Parker is a candidate without a platform; therefore 
a candidate without a party. Parker has spurned 
his party and platform. The party whines syco- 
phantically to him, “Go ahead and run. Don’t mind 
us. We don’t mean anything or don’t know what 
we mean. Don’t mind the platform. Please run. 
You can’t win, but we can hold the party together 
until something turns up that we can win out on.” 
There never was anything in politics to equal this 
spectacle for utter and absolute poltroonery. 
ab 
How are the Democrats to win? 
The East won’t vote for the 


The West won’t vote for the candidate. 


They can’t win. 
platform. 
The South doesn’t care, so long as the “nigger” is 
to be let alone. 

Bryan’s speech in seconding the -nomination of 
Cockrell, a very artistic plea in justification of himself, 
put the ticket and the platform on the defensive in 
all the Bryan bailiwicks. Bryan’s protest against 
Parker and his veiled hostility to the platform will 
cost the party one million votes. The party can’t af- 
ford to lose one million votes. How can it get them 
back. ‘ 

Will the Gold Democrats who left the party in 1806 
and 1900 come back on the silent platform? Not 
much, They may like Parker and admire his manli- 
ness, but they will think that Parker isn’t bigger 
than his party. They will argue to themselves that the 
platform, in its silence, is still pregnant with danger 
The Gold 
Democrats are disgruntled with the Parker manage- 
ment. 


to the financial stability of the country. 


They remember Hill’s public ownership of 
mines platform. They cannot consent to allow the 
gold standard to be dependent for its continuance 
upon a lot of fellows who come out to St. Louis will- 
ing to sacrifice the gold standard, the Ten Commana- 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer and anything else in order 
to get a platform that would hold forth a prospect 
of their capturing the Federal offices. 

Bryan’s radical following sees in Parker and the 
silent platform only the hand of Wall street. It sees 
in Davis, for Vice-President, only the Coal Trust and 
other trusts and the Democratic wing of the Elkins- 
Blaine conspiracy of a score of years ago. 

The candidate 
is put off with a “jolly” and a misrepresentation. If 
he stands for the “spill” the convention gave him, he 


The platform satisfies nobody. 
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self delusion. If Parker 
Parker is 


will stand convicted of 


swallows what the convention told him, 


either a chump or a “stand in” with the game of 
whipsawing the public. 
The Democrats can’t win this year. They have 


nothing to win on. They have no platform. They 
have no candidate, because the man who poses as such 
has kicked their alleged platform clean overboard. 
They have no solidarity. The East and the West 


are as far apart as ever. 


There’s nothing to combine against Roosevelt. 
But the Democrats have overplayed Roosevelt. They 
have built up a man of straw to knock down. ‘The 


They know 
His plat- 
They may confi- 


real Roosevelt the people know and like. 

where he stands and what’ he stands for. 
form isn’t a loop-the-loop affair. 
dently tariff 
“stand pat’” plank in the Republican platform as from 


hope for as much reform from the 
the apologetic wheadling tariff plank in the Demo- 
The 


realize that the Republican platform’s militarism is 


cratic platform. masses of Democrats must 
popular, since when it comes down to a question of 
real militarism the Democratic party has vied with 
the opposition in clamoring for war and voting funds 
to carry on the war. The masses of the Democrats 
know, too, that so far as the Philippines are con- 
cerned, if the Democrats attained power there would 
be no change of policy in dealing with the facts of 
the situation there, regardless of theories. 

There’s not an issue left for the Democrats but 


one. ‘That’s the “nigger.” The South is solid on 


that issue, with just cause. But no one believes that 


Reflections 


Missouri's Democratic Crisis. 

EXT Tuesday the Democratic State Nom- 
N inating Convention will be held at Jefferson 
City, party 

writes itself down a fool, Joseph W. Folk, the St. 
Louis Circuit Attorney, will be the nominee for Gov- 
ernor. He has the delegates and unless the machine 
tries to beat him by putting up blacklegs for other 
offices, nothing can prevent his success in thé conven- 
tion. It is not likely that the machine will try to 
down Folk. 
fairly and squarely fought for, would be equivalent to 
robbing the masses of Missouri voters of their choice 
for Governor, and it could have but one result— 
the overthrow of Democratic power which has held 


and unless the Democratic 


To cheat him of the honors he has so 


sway in Missouri for the past thirty years. But 


there is no telling what chances the machine and the; 


friends of Sam Cook and- Auditor Allen will take to 
prevent a political alien, even a Democratic one, 
from rummaging the offices so long held by the faith- 
ful. Mr. Folk, however, seems to have confidence in 
himself and his friends. 
trol of the platform committee is more than likely, 
and if they do, the document that will go before the 
convention may put Messrs. Cook and Allen in even 
a more contradictory attitude before the people than 
Judge Parker is as a result of the emasculated plat- 
form of the National Democracy. One thing is cer- 


tain, the State machine must not monkey with the 


That they will acquire con- 


, 


else many of them may get hurt. 


ch ob 


The Packing House Strike. 


“band-wagon,’ 


Ir looks as though the labor unionist will never 
learn the lesson that has so often come home to him 
—that there is nothing to be gained by foolish, un- 
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Roosevelt or his party wants to exalt the “nigger” 
to social equality, and every sane person knows that 
the race issue is to be settled by the course of events 
rather than by legislation. 

Absolutely no hope of victory can be held out to 
the Democracy. It has no principle on the main 
issue before the country—that of financial soundness 
It has no true aggressiveness. It is not 
It is against Roosevelt—but an imaginary 

It wars against imperialism, but it sus- 
It is against plu- 


of policy. 
positive. 
Roosevelt. 
tains an oligarchy in the South. 
tocracy, but it attempts to fool the plutocrats into con- 
tributing towards its success, by declining to assert a 
policy distasteful to the business interests. It appeals 
to hoi polloi with its tongue in its cheek and a wink 
of its eye towards the Wall street element. The 
party is playing double and playing false with all in- 
terests, elements and sections, and it is not “on the 
square either with its friends or its enemies. 

The party says it has no principle that counts. It 
says it wants to win, and that’s all. No party can 
win without a principle. A party that is constructed 
only to win by suppression of its principles is des- 
tined to destruction. 

Parker and Dayis will be beaten out of their boots. 
as a result of Democratic disingenuousness. Roose- 
velt will win hands down. Democracy might have 
recovered from its past follies. It never can recover 
from its present fraudulency. ¢. 

No sane man will vote the ticket save for reasons 
of tradition or the hope that in the near future the 
party may have a job for him. Democracy is defunct 


as to principle. It is only an appetite for office. 
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justifiable strikes. The walk-out of the packing house 
employes Tuesday, when their employers had offered 
to submit the issue between them to arbitration, was 
uncalled for. There is scarcely any doubt but that 
the differences in this case could have been quickly and 
amicably adjusted if the hot heads of the union had 
not ealled the men out. Dire consequences will be 
the result, and as usual, it’s the public that will suf- 
fer. The boss packers have declared that there 
will be no advance in the retail price of beef as a 
result, but if the strike be prolonged more than a 
month it is difficult to see whence the supply is coming 
to meet the demand. Moreover, there is no as- 
surance that other labor unionists will not be drawn 
It is certainly deplorable that the 


skilled ones— 


into the affair. 

majority of these workingmen—the 
should select such a period for a display of their or- 
ganization’s strength and resources, and that their 
action should be due to sympathy for other men whose 
duties required no skill, and whose grievances and de- 
mands might have been settled satisfactorily in a few 


talk. 


minutes’ 
; In Manchuria. 

DesPITE the recent reverses of the Russian army 
in Manchuria, the Czar’s men have been displaying 
more confidence in the past week’s operations, than 
they have shown at any time since the war began. 
Reinforcements are joining the forces of Kuropatkin 
every day, and at the rate of 10,000 a week, and be- 
fore long the Russians may be expected to open up 
an offensive campaign, which will at least keep the 
that the 
Japanese have determined to fight on despite the 


Mikado’s men _ busy. It seems apparent 


muddy roads and the torrential rains. They must do 
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something to prevent the reinforced enemy from send- 
ing relief to the beseiged Port Arthur. And perhaps 
this move will be the cause of the next great battle. 
The military experts, however, seem all up a tree 
on the situation. The objective of Kuropatkin can- 
not well be determined, but as far as the Japs are 
concerned it is believed that they are now only wait- 
ing the arrival of the Commander-in-chief, General 
Oyama, and his staff, to strike a strong blow. Where 
this blow will fall is the question. It looks as 
though they will attempt to storm Port Arthur. 
They have it completely cut off now from the out- 
side world, and the commanders realize that to at- 
tempt its reduction by the starving process would work 
as much injury to the Japanese as to the enemy, 
since it would help to destroy the morale of the lit- 
tle yellow men. ‘That the Japanese have some big 
coup in contemplation is evidenced by the announce- 
ment sent out to the foreign military attaches and 
correspondents that they are to be permitted to go 
to the front in the next few days. This always 
has meant something in the Japanese army. De- 
spite all this, however,, the Russ is also thought to 
be getting ready a surprise for the forces of Japan. 
hh . 
The Fair and the Knockers. 

Ir appears to be the proper caper with newspapers 
the world over to assail the good nate of St. Louis, 
and consequently the fame of the greatest Exposition 
the world has ever seen. For months our own 
papers have been training their guns on us. The city 
has been held up by the paragrapher, jokesmith and 
artist as the headquarters of “Ali Baba and the Forty 
Robbers,” and a person really unacquainted with con- 
ditions here would think the city was the home of all 
the money changers, Shylocks, thieves and bandits 
the world has produced in the last ten years. The 
American papers have kept up this cowardly assault 
upon the city and the Exposition until the papers 
across the Atlantic have begun to believe the gross 
malicious exaggerations, and now they, too, have 
opened their columns to attacks on the city and the Fair. 
What friend, or even enemy, can read the following 
extract from an English daily paper of large influ- 
ence, without reflecting upon the recklessness with 
which the critics set about to knock the city. It 1s 
a fair sample of what has been going the rounds in 
the papers of our own country: “A letter published 
in the Manchester Dispatch gives an appalling de- 
scription of the state of St. Louis since the opening 
of the Exposition. Like the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago, it has attracted all the cleverest and most un- 
scrupulous American ‘crooks’ of both sexes. The 
newspapers are full every day of stories of visitors 
who disappear uraccountably, and of others who have 
had unpleasant experiences. There are splendidly 
organized bands of robbers and murderers, who em- 
ploy the usual devices to get the pleasure-seeking 
stranger into their nets, and the man who escapes 
from their clutches with his life may bear the loss 
of his money with equanimity. It is useless, of 
course, to expect the American police to trouble 
themselves about such trifles. A shrug of the shoul- 
der is their only response to a complaint. Again, 
the charges at the hotels are ruinously high, The 
buildings themselves are flimsily constructed boxes, 
The meals pro- 
The waiters serve in 


with rooms that resemble lockers. 
vided are wretchedly poor. 
their shirt sleeves, smoking and chewing and _ spit- 
ting all the while over the heads of the diners, 
accuracy that acci- 


though with such wonderful 


dents seldom occur. The correspondent adds that 
the only safe way for a stranger to see the town is 


to join the Salvation Army and accompany it in its 
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After reading the foregoing the 
question arises: What is behind it all? There is no 
doubt there has been some crime committed here and 


peregrinations.” 


some cases of overcharging of visitors, but nothing 
on the scale of the above excerpt to justify anyone 
condemning the city. Perhaps our critics were dis- 
appointed in their search for lucrative posts at the 
Exposition or were obliged to “pay their freight” 
It looks like the work of the 
There is no other ex- 


while here on a visit. 
disappointed “dead-head.” 
planation, save perhaps that the author sees in the 
villification which the municipality and citizens re- 
ceived in the public print, when the boodle *prosecu- 
tions were on, sufficient grounds for anything mean 


he may wish to say of us. 


ob cb 


Dress Reform at the Fair. 

READING the newspapers these days one would 
think the World’s Fair were in need of a sartorial 
censor. First some of the ladies endeavored to give 
the cold shoulder to the decollete gown and then the 
War Department undertook to conceal the ebony 
beauty of the Igorrote under a lot of hand-me- 
downs. That both moves have met with more or less 
failure does not in the least reflect upon those who 
suggested them. As to the ladies, they should be 
permitted carte blanche in the matter of toilette, but 
the trouserless Igorrote should be “tin-canned” and 
sent back to his island home. 

ab ob 
Railroad Wrecks and the Remedy. 

AMERICAN railroad companies have been particular- 
ly unfortunate in the matter of fatal wrecks within 
the past year, and the frequent occurrence of these 
disasters has precipitated an investigation which no 
doubt will result in more safeguards for the traveling 
public. Railroad companies have spared no ex- 
pense in the improvement of their properties to render 
travel safe, but it seems that the theory of the car 
builders must be accepted before the casualty list of 
wrecks will be materially decreased. That railroad 
wrecks can be avoided altogether does not now appear 
within the range of human achievement, but that ex- 
consequences can be minimized 
seems assured. The car builders at the recent con- 
vention in the East, discussed this very question. It 
was pointed out by one of the members that American 
railroad coach construction had not kept pace with the 
progress made in other lines of the business—such 
as increased travel and increased speed. It was 
urged that our coaches were built more with an eye to 
beauty and elaboration than to durability or security, 
and one of the chief causes of the high death rate and 
the extraordinary large number of minor injuries in 
wrecks, was attributed to the disproportion in weight 
and strength of the different coaches making up the 
In collisions or derailments, one 


traordinary fatal 


American trains. 
car builder declared, the sleepers being of much 
heavier material and considerably stouter than the 
other coaches attached to them, crush through the 
lighter cars readily and thus complete the work of de- 
struction which is begun with the accident. The 
remedy suggested by the builders is the uniform steel 
coach. The success the steel freight car has met 
and its power of resistance in collisions or wrecks 
of any kind, as proven by observation, has prompted 
the suggestion that the employment of steel in all 
coaches would greatly reduce the loss of life and 
limb in railroad disasters. That this theory of the 
builders will eventually be adopted is practically 
assured, as the transportation companies have been 
as eager as the public to provide safety on the rail. 
In fact, they have appointed a committee in the East 


to consult with, the car builders, on the subject. 


Of course the adoption of the steel coach would prove 
a heavy financial burden for the transportation in- 
terests, and it is not to be expected that they should 
at once install them in place of the wooden cars, but as 
the old ones must be replaced sooner or later, the steel 
coaches should be their successors. Railroads, of 
all the quasi-public corporations are quickest to com- 
ply with the public needs, and they will quickly do 
so in this matter. Anything that will reduce the 
number of fatalities in wrecks will benefit the railroads 
quite as much as their patrons. 
ele be 
Newspapers and the Igorrotes. 

Isn’t it about time the St. Louis daily newspapers 
were regaling their readers with the news of some 
other attraction of the Fair, other than the Igorrotes? 
The public is thoroughly disgusted -with the vulgar 
antics of these black savages as recorded in the daily 
press, and despite the fact that the “people’s column” 
in nearly every publication teems with protests, the 
publisher continues to gorge the readers with the 
disgusting mess. Can it be possible that the St. Louis 
newspaper taste in matters of the Fair, does not rise 
beyond a dog-eating savage who must be kept con- 
fined in a village because of his nakedness? What 
of the stores of fine stories and enlightenment that 
only wait to be tapped in nearly all the great ex- 
hibit palaces at the Exposition? What of the art 
gallery treasures, the wonders of machinery and elec- 
trical palaces? Surely it can’t be that the public pre- 
fers the stories of naked dog-eating savaages to these. 
But what the public prefers to read of and what the 
publishers give them are widely at variance. The 
local newspapers have thus far shown a lack of com- 
prehension and appreciation of the real wonders of 
the Fair, and this fact has been more patent than the 
alleged failure of the Exposition officials to properly 


advertise the Fair. 

ab cb 

They Want Walbridge. 
THE Republicans of Misssouri seem to be grad- 
ually coming around to the belief that Cyrus P. Wal- 
bridge, the ex-Mayor of St. Louis, would prove the 
most available, as well as the strongest, candidate 
they could put in the field against Mr. Folk, in case the 
latter accepts the Democratic nomination. Mr. 
Walbridge has inspired the party leaders with enthu- 
siasm by his record and his good judgment on State 
affairs, and they think out in rural sections of the 
State that he is the only man in,the Republican party 
capable of making a hot campaign. It may be that 
the Republicans of Missouri will show some good 

judgment by placing him at the head of their ticket. 

A Gambling Craze. 
GAMBLING on the races has been so common among 
the employes of New York business houses that the 
employers had to call a halt and prohibit the soliciting 
bookmaker from entering places of business, and their 
clerks from placing wagers on the races. The pen- 
alty if an employe disobeys the ruling is dismissal. 
What has been started in New York no doubt will 
soon spread to Chicago, St. Louis and other cities, 
where betting on the races is quite generally practiced. 
The crusade against this form of gambling is growing. 
The Chicago officials not long ago opened war on 
the pool rooms and hand book men in that city, and 
the officials are now only waiting the opening of the 
State Legislature so that they may ask for remedial 
legislation. Of course it is not the intention to 
injure racing or the horse breeding industry, but 
how this can be avoided does not appear, unless bet- 
ting within race track enclosures is alone legalized. 
But it is a question whether such drastic steps will 
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have the desired effect. Americans seem to be thor- 
oughly imbued with the gambling spirit, and if they 
may not wager on horse races they will take up some 
other game of chance. But if after all it prevents 
women and young girls from taking the mad rush 
atter easily earned wealth it will at least have ac- 
complished some good. As at present conducted it 
;; not the race track that is temptation, but the 
handbook man and the proprietor of secluded pool 
rooms where the innocent are inveigled and taught 
their first lesson in placing a bet. 
ob oe 
The Ant and the Boll Weevil. 

Are the promoters of cotton picking machines in- 
terested in the plan to introduce the Guatemalan ant 
to the cotton plantations of the South to destroy 
If they are the cotton growers 
They are not in sympathy 


the boll-weevil? 
wouldn’t be surprised. 
with the scheme and have appealed to the courts 
for protection. against the scientists’ who have dis- 
covered the weevil’s enemy. The plantation owners 
admit the deadly enmity between the two insects, 
but declare that the South American ant, if placed on 
the plantations in numbers sufficiently large to do 
effective work on their enemy, would become quite as 
great a nuisance almost as the boll-weevil. They 
say that it will be impossible for human_ beings 
to work in a field that is overrun with the ants, when 
the season for picking is on. The ant is no re- 
specter of persons. When the supply of weevils 
has been exhausted it will attack anything, man or 
beast,-that comes near it, and the cotton farmer is 
not ready just yet to adopt machinery for the pick- 
ing of the white staple. In short, he thinks the 
tariff on Guatamalan ants should be made prohibitive. 


The Wisconsin Split. 


THE Wisconsin Republican fight has grown so bit- 
ter that many of the Republican papers express fears 
of Republican defeat, while the Democratic papers 
feel certain of it. Robert M. La Follette, twice gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin and candidate for a third term, 
leads one of the factions, and Senator Spooner and 
Quarles, Congressman Babcock, and other old-line 
leaders head the other faction. Both sides have made 
earnest efforts to get President Roosevelt to interfere, 
but he has declined to do so, and an agreement is 
thought improbable. Against La Follette are ar- 
raigned all the great railway and corporation interests 
oi the State, and most of the “machine” politicians, as 
well as the Senators and Congressmen. The State 
papers, with few exceptions, have also left him. In 
spite of this opposition, the Govertior seems to have a 
powerful personal organization behind him. The na- 
tional convention, by seating a Spooner delegation, 
gave that faction the stamp of party approval, but at 
what is considered an awful price, since the La Fol- 
lette forces at the Chicago convention pretty clearly 
proved that the National party leaders had clubbed to- 
gether to defeat the anti-Spooner forces at all haz- 
The Governor has the party machinery of the 
State behind him in the fight and, no doubt, he will 
make the fur fly when the election comes on. 

oh 
The Business Outlook. 

AN air of mild optimism pervades the comment of 
the financial and commercial papers on the business 
The present dragging condition of trade 
cannot outlast the Presidential campaign, even if it 
endures that long, thinks The Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle (New York), an authority of the first 
rank; and The Iron Age (New York), another high 
authority, reports that whereas the general feeling of 
business men six months ago was tinged with pessi- 
mism and doubt, “now an approach to confidence is 


ards. 


situation. 
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distinctly visible,” and “the outlook is undoubtedly 
much more favorable than it was six months since, 
and very much more so than at this time last year.” 
“Good crop prospects make for hope of a much more 
satisfactory half-year than has just closed,” says 
Bradstret’s; and Dun’s Review observes that “there 
is much encouragement in the evidences of returning 
confidence, and statistics for the past six months indi- 
cate that there is no little reason for anticipating bet- 
ter things in the last half of the year.” The Ameri- 
can Wool and Cotton Reporter (Boston) similarly 
finds a general impression abroad that “although a 
quiet summer may naturally be looked for, there is to 
be a substantial improvement in trade in the fall.” 
Nowhere does. the opinion prevail that the political 
campaign will have any serious effect on business. The 
business world and the public, if they were undecided 
before the National Democratic Convention, are cer- 
tainly agreed now that there will be no change in 
the administration of affairs at Washington. They 
are satisfied that President Roosevelt will be re-elected’ 
and are willing to see him in the office. This means 
that there will be no change in the tariff, and no mon- 
keying with the money of the country. As to busi- 
ness conditions, they are as good now as at any time 
since prosperity has lost some of its novelty. 
ah 
As to Lawyers. 

An Easterner recently took a hard fall out of the 
legal profession. In short, he laid much of the 
blame for the ills of the American public on the law- 
yer. There certainly must be larger inducements in 
the legal profession than any other, else so many of 
the scions of wealthy families would not be taking 
this course in life. The aim of many present day 
lawyers is public life. They care more for it than the 
hum drum law practice. It seems to be an accepted 
fact that when a young lawyer is taken up by some 
big corporation, his future is already in his own 
hands. Nine out ten corporation lawyers succeed in 
getting on the Supreme bench, and eventually reach 
the highest tribunal in the land. 
that is shown these corporation counsellors in the dis- 
tribution of political gifts that creates much of the 
talk about the peculiarities of American courts and the 
proneness of their judges to find technicalities to suit 
the cases of their former employers. All lawyers, 
There are any number of 


It is the preference 


however, are not bad. 
good, conscientious men among them, but they are 
the barristers who are content with the paying private 
practice rather than be subsidized by the men of 


ab ob 


wealth. 
: Hearst's Showing. 
WittiAm RanpotpH Hearst, the millionaire pub- 
lisher, surprised everybody by the showing he failed 
to make in the convention. His campaigners up to the 
day the delegates assembled insisted that he had a 
magnificent chance for the nomination. They 
made estimates of the vote he would receive, and 
didn’t hesitate to say they had Judge Parker beat. 
But, alas, the votes that may have been expected, were 
not forthcoming. The campaign has been a severe 
blow to Hearst, and the fact that Bryan threw him 
over for Cockrell goes to show that he is not serious- 
ly regarded as a presidential possibility. Hearst had 
men in every State in the Union long before the prim- 
aries, and conventions were held, and he must have 
spent considerably more than a million dollars on his 
hobby, yet his showing was very poor. The fact of 
the matter is that the people to whom Hearst appeals 
have not the time nor the inclination to take up such 
fights seriously, and when the show-down comes they 
are always found with the old bosses. That Hearst 
does not consider himself. annihilated, however, will 


even 





soon become patent to every one. He has had a 
taste of the game, and he will, from now on, be a 
standing candidate. He conducted a fairly good 
campaign in spots, but he is not the man to inspire 
He doesn’t show himself often 
enough to win the people permanently. 
ol oh 
The Lady Managers. 

So the Board of Lady Managers are in a row 
over money matters and are threatened with investi- 
gation as to the necessity for their further continuance 


confidence in others. 


as a governing body of the Exposition, as well as to 
determine the disposal of the $100,000, which was 
allotted them from the government’s last appropria- 
tion! The whole trouble seems to be due to the 
fact that the dear ladies have had nothing much to do 
but spend money They 
abandoned all the undertakings which would have 


and give receptions. 
kept them employed, after receiving the government's 
money, and neither the Fair officials nor the National 
Commission has cared to attempt any supervision 
of their management of the moneys. As to the 
charge that one lady makes for her services to the 
Board, it seems preposterous. There are any num- 
ber of girls doing the same kind of work, and more 
of it, in mercantile houses and offices, for about one- 
twentieth of the remuneration demanded by this 
salaried officer of the Lady Managers. In_ short, 
the Board of Lady Managers never has been popular 
as an organization, and perhaps its dissolution would 
help some to allay bitter social rivalries and unpleas- 
ant talk about the Fair and As to 
the entertainment of distinguished lady visitors to 
the city or Fair, that can be done by St. Louis wo- 
men with considerably less friction and the guests 
will not be made to feel that the -hospitality they are 
itemized statement of 


its finances. 


enjoying may figure in an 
an investigation by the Exposition Company or the 
Government authorities. 
ale ob 
Prof. Wiley’s Report. 

THE public has lost sight of the “poison squad,” 
otherwise known as “Professor Wiley’s boarders,” 
and yet the first official information regarding the 
experiment in which they took part in Washington 
last year has just been issued in a report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. As will be remembered, 
the object of the experiment was to determine the 
influence of boric acid and borax on digestion and 
health. During six months twelve young men sub- 


mitted themselves to the observation of experts and 


" gave a test of the effect of natural and preserved foods 


upon the system. The trial seems to have demon- 
strated that, while the human body can endure con- 
siderable quantities of boric acid in food without se- 
rious results, yet the steady absorption of the drug 
is unhealthful and especially likely to work injury to 
persons of delicate constitution. The report is thor- 
oughly conservative. It makes no sensational charges 
that food is poisoned by borax. It admits that arti- 
cles of only occasional use may be preserved with the 
aid of boric acid without harm, and it concedes that 
meats shipped raw and not kept too long may, with- 
out bad results, receive an external coating of preser- 
vative which excludes germs of decomposition with- 
out penetrating far beneath the surface. Neverthe- 
less, it is emphatic in its warning against the habitual 
use of preserved foods, and in its demand that such 
feods be honestly labelled that the consumer may 
know what he is getting. The report says: “It may 
be that for the preservation of sume articles boric acid 
is necessary, or at least preferable to the chemical con- 
ditions which would be developed without it. The 


burden of proof on that point, however, rests upon 











6 
the producer. He should be compelled to meet this 
obligation, to specify his use of boric acid and com- 
mend it to favor, and not allowed to sell goods un- 
der false pretenses. The report says: “It is undoubt- 
edly true that no patent effects may be produced in 
persons of good health by the occasional use of pre- 


servatives of this kind in small quantities; but the 
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young, the debilitated, and the sick must not be for- 


gotten, and the safe rule to follow is to exclude these 
preservatives from foods or general consumption.” 
This can only be done by compelling publicity in the 
use of the preservatives. Otherwise, in spite of all 
precaution, those who would be injured will unwit- 


tingly use them.’” 


Unionism and the Church 


N the face of a pronounced tendency to misunder- 
standing between churches and the labor unions, 
the Rey. George Hodges, dean of the Episcopal 

Theological School at Cambridge, comes forward 
to remind us that there are nevertheless certain fun- 
damental points of agreement between the two. The 
history of the unions, he says, is singularly near to 
the history of the churches. The only errors of the 
the union concerning which he feels himself qualified 
to speak are those which he is able to understand 
“because they are equally the errors of the church.” 
“For better and for worse,” he concludes, “the church 
and the union stand together.” 

Mr. Hodges finds his first agreement in “the fact 

of variety.’ He writes (in The Outlook, June 18): 
“People somtimes speak of the union as if the 
name stood for a single type of the organization of 
labor; but the truth is that the unions are as dif- 
ferent as the churches. . . . There are unions 
which are disposed to go into politics; while there 
are others which oppose such an association with all 
their might. So it is in regard to Socialism; so 
in regard to industrial peace and war. There are 
unions which have a strike every few weeks; there 
are other unions which have not had a strike in 
forty years. Anybody who begins to talk about 
the church may properly be interrupted after the 
first sentence and asked, ‘What church do you mean? 
Are you discussing the Catholics or the Congre- 
Do you refer to the Presbyterians or 
Are you criticizing the Method- 
Plainly there are differ- 


gationalists ? 
to the Unitarians? 
ists or the Mennonites?’ 
ences. So there are among the unions.” 

As a result of this fact of variety church and 
union are alike in “the reasonable demand to be 
judged by their best rather than by their worst by 
their saints rather than by their sinners, by their 
ideals rather by their blunders.” 

A second agreement he finds in the unity of pur- 
pose underlying this variety—the purpose to benefit 
the community. But the most interesting parallel 
that the writer draws is between the attitude of the 
union toward the non-union men and the attitude of 
the church toward the heretic and the schismatic. 
On this point he writes: 

“The church, like the union, is certain of the 
righteousness of its own cause. It believes that the 
welfare of the whole community is involved in the 
Christian organization. And here it greatly exceeds 
the union, for while the union man claims that his 
society is necessary to the salvation of the laboring 
class in this present life, the churchman asserts that 
his society is essential to the salvation of all people, 
of all classes, both in this world and in the next. 

‘But the heretic and the schismatic weaken the 


church. They attack and endanger the glorious 
cause. They bring into peril the immortal soul of 
man. They keep back the fulfilment of the will of 
God. I am trying to show the union man that the 


churchman is able to understand how he feels be- 
cause he occupies the same position. The union has 


never in its moments of deepest anger spoken of the 


scab as the church has spoken of the heretic. Did 


The un- 


ion has never punished a man who is accused of steal- 


you ever read the major excommunication ? 


ing his neighbor’s job as the church has punished 
the man who is accused of destroying his neighbor’s 
soul. Our custom was to burn such persons over a 
slow fire. 

We have been through it all, from the least to the 
greatest and the worst. We have made use of the 
strike and the boycott to an extent which fills whole 
chapters of history. We have not hesitated, when 
we had a point to gain or an enemy to hurt, to lay 
a whole nation under an interdict, whereby the peo- 
ple were deprived of the necessaries of life. When 
Mary was the queen of England, you remember what 
we did. We got a law passed that nobody except an 
official of our union should baptize or confirm; or ad- 
minister the sacrament of the altar, or marry, or even 
bury, in all the realm, under pain first of fine, then of 
imprisonment, and then of death. Cranmer, Ridley, 
and Latimer were burned at the stake as non-union 
bishops. You know what we did as the Amalga- 
mated Association of Congregationalists and Presby- 


terians. We cut off the head of a non-union king. 


You remember how we behaved in Massachusetts in 
the matter of the open State. There is no difference 
in principle between the open State apd the open 
shop. Thé question was, Shall we permit. non-union- 
ists to share with us in the government? And we 
said, No. Not a man shall hold a public office or 
even cast a vote unless he is a member of the church. 
And we whipped the non-union Baptists and the 
non-union Quakers, beating them with scourges 
through the streets of our chief cities. 

“Tt never did us any good. It never brought our 
cause to victory. It led straight to defeat always. 
We have tried the policy of compulsion to the utter- 
most, and we assert as the total result of our exper- 
ience that it is a policy of tragic blunder. We tried 
it in all honesty of purpose, for the general good, 
with a clear conscience, in the sight of God. It 
seemed to us, as it seems to-day to many a union, that 
it was the only thing to do. How can a man stand 
by in silence while the strike-breaker steals the bread 
out of the hands of his hungry children? How can 
a man be passive and peaceable while a heretic is 
poisoning the wells of truth? We did just what the 
union does: We struck the _ heretic, intending 
thereby to do right and serve heaven. But we have 
to say that every such blow damaged our own cause 
and helped heresy.” 

The writer believes that since God has implanted 
in our souls both the instinct of association and the 
instinct of independence, institutionalism and _ indivi- 
dualism are alike divinely ordained. “Both must 
be maintained,” he concludes; “and in this nation 
both will be maintained, in spite of all protests of the 


unions or of the churches.” Literary Digest. 


The Day of Consequences # 


al # 


HE awoke uneasily, and rubbed her eyes and 
looked around the room. 

Through the half-opened door of the little 
dressing-room the folds of her wedding gown 
showed lustrously and dazzlingly white in the search- 
ing light of the morning sun as it lay with the wrin- 
kles smoothed out over the back of a chair, where she 
had left it last night. 

Last night she was married. 

It is the day after an event that brings its regrets, 
or its rejoicing; for there is nothing so inevitable as 
consequences. 

On a table near was her tiny white and gold pray- 
er-book, with a crumpled lace handkerchief between 
its pages; a spray of lilies-of-the-valley from her 
bouquet straggled across them; she was going to 
press them and put them away in her bride-book. 

She rubbed her eyes again, trying to shake off the 
impressions of her dream; for in sleep she had gone 
though the ceremony for the second time. There 
was a vivid recurrence of yesterday afternoon, her 
secret unrest and hesitancy at the step she was tuak- 
ing; the bitter conflict all the tedious day between 
heart and blinded pride. 

An atmosphere of subdued expectancy hovered over 
the entire house; the door-bell rang continuously, 
first with one thing then with another. Delayed wed- 
ding presents and congratulations by wire kept the 
housemaid busy; the caterer and the florist engrossed 
her mother who was anxious to have things go off 
smoothly—smoothly, with this other being within her, 
crying out with the intensity of its very soul in pro- 


test against the marriage! 


By Lue Ellen Teters 


She shivered at the remembrance of it. 

They had all petted her, and been so kind to her; 
and when she looked suddenly at her mother or 
father, she had discovered in their eyes signs of tears; 
their voices trembled when they spoke of the arrange- 
ments for the night—that the bridal couple had best 
remain with them, and not start off on the long jour- 
ney to their new home until the day after. After 
—what? It might have been a funeral, for it seemed 
to end her existence. 

Then, to crown her sufferings, there had come 
those red roses—of love—as he said, from Jack; so 
had he declared always his affection for her—and she 
to be married that night! 

She had cried over them as a woman will at such 
times when she is warring with herself—yet persists 
in resisting her conqueror. 

And then the evening came. With cold, trem- 
bling fingers she had dressed with her mother’s aid 
and the maid’s assistance. Her cheeks were scarlet 
with fear when the man whom she was to marry came 
in eagerly to behold his bride in her wedding finery 
before stranger eyes should rest on her. Her father 
and mother had kissed her tenderly before they got 
into the carriage and clung to her as if they could not 
give her up after all; and her father had wiped his 
eyes several times, and coughed, and told the coach- 
man in a husky voice to drive rapidly to the church. 

There were five minutes yet in which to change 
her mind—five times sixty seconds during which 
Jack’s sad white face floated reproachfully before 
her. Once she had caught her father’s arm, re- 
solved to make a final fight for happiness; his square, 
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termined chin reminded her of the scene they had 
had once before, and her hand fell back in despair 


de 


against the seat. 

“You are cold?” he had asked lovingly. She had 
replied “yes;” she could not tell him that her heart 
_her soul was congealing into an ice which no power 
on earth could ever melt. For he would have laughed 
at her, and told her what a fine fellow she was mar- 
rying. 

The bridal party was waiting for her in the ves- 
try; the rustle of petticoats sounded from the body 
of the church, where the pillars were wreathed with 
ropes of pink and white roses, and banks of the same 
flowers rested before the chancel with her initials en- 
twined with his. Above the altar hung the bell of 
white roses, whose pink and white ribbons Marjorie, 
her niece, the tiny ring-bearer, was to pull after the 
ceremony, and shower on them the thornless roses 
and petals for luck. 

Thornless ? 

The organ pealed forth the jubilant strains of the 
wedding march; the ushers filed arm in arm up the 
aisle, followed by the procession of bridesmaids in 
their pink and white empire gowns and fans; next, a 
fairy in silver gauze, came Marjorie, proudly holding 
the wedding ring in a lily. Then, with a growing 
fear within her, she moved slowly along on her fath- 
er’s arm, conscious of but one thing, Jack’s ashen face 
as he saw her coming; and she wished she could die. 

The whispers of the guests reached her ears dis- 
tinctly, making her feel hurt, helpless, vexed and con- 
scious that she was indeed looking her worst. 

“She is too pale for a bride——” 

“Perhaps she regrets her choice!” 

“How badly her gown fits!” 

“Ssh! That’s her grandmother’s point lace 

“T wonder who turned out such a thing?” 

“It cost enough, rest assured——” 

“Did you see how pale she grew when she saw Jack 
Travers?” 

“My! I believe that’s the man she loves!” 

“I thought she was going to faint—perhaps she 
tripped on her train—they’re so awkward, you know.” 

“Of course, everyone knows that this is just a 


” 





” 


sale—— 

“Of course—but she brought a good figure—seven 
or eight, isn’t it? They say -he’s frightfully wealthy. 
Ssh! here they come.” 

A thousand trifles stung her; the rows of clubmen, 
her father’s friends ogled her through their monocles; 
her mother’s little coterie of designing dowagers bent 
their heads together and speculated as to the cost of 
the trousseau. And was it for fear of the verdict 
of these shallow parasitic people that she had sold 
herself, parted with the best in her? O, the bitterness 
of it. 

She stumbled at the altar as the man whom she 
was to marry, old, gray and sleek with prosperity, 
came forth to meet her; his hand was clammy and re- 
pulsive. With her fingers in his, they sank on the 
white satin prieu dieu for the betrothal service, her 
quivering chin protected by her lilies which she held 
against her face. 

“I require and charge you both,” the impassive, 
calm voice of the bishop was saying, “as ye will an- 
swer at the dreadful day of judgment when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be disclosed, that if either of you 
know any impedient, why ye may not be lawfully 


” 





joined together in matrimony, ye do now confess 
A convulsive shiver passed over her; she raised 
her eyes imploringly to Jack; but he was staring at 
the floor in utter dejection. 
To the low accompaniment of music, the words 
were spoken which bound her for life; she shook with 





The Mirror 


fear at this perjury of her soul in the House of the 
Lord—afraid of herself—afraid of her future—afraid 
of the man she loved. 

“Those whom I have joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” The bishop’s even tones rang warn- 
ingly out through the church. The blessings fol- 
lowed. She was married! O, if only she had the 
moral courage to face that artificial assemblage, and 
tell them that it was a horrible mistake—— 

She shrank back with aversion as her husband 
stooped to kiss his wife; the maid of honor stepped 
forward hastily to pin the veil away from her face. 

“For heaven’s sake, control yourself,” she whis- 
pered sharply. 

There was the slow, maddening march down the 
aisle again, with curious eyes scanning her face for 
some betrayal of emotion out of which to make in- 


teresting morceaux of scandal. 


Last Election in 


7 


How suffocating the heavy fragrance of the roses 
was; she could not breathe; she felt icy cold and diz- 
zy; the people’s heads swam before her in a sea of 
O, why didn’t the organ stop playing—it hurt 
her head so—if she could only get—to—the—door— 


mist. 


before—— 

But she fell white and nerveless in the aisle. 

She gave a little cry and looked around her slow- 
ly, aroused to fuller consciousness. There was her 
piayer-book with the handkerchief in it, opened at 
the service for the solemnization of matrimony. The 
morning light streamed in gloriously on her satin 
wedding gown. 

Some one, her husband, reached over and caught 
And she turned to him with 
For it was not the husband of 


her hand and kissed it. 
a little sob of joy. 
her dream after all who lay there beside her—but 
Jack Travers, the man she loved. 


Pompeii, A. D. 79 


Campaigning Then and Now Differs Little. 


were in 

vogue 100 years ago in the ruined city of 

Pompeii, are entertainingly discussed in an 
article in the London Spectator, concerning the last 
municipal election held by the Pompeiians, A. D. 79. 
The article is based on a paper read before the Royal 
Society of Literature in London, by a Mr. Joseph Of- 
ford, and it reveals the rather interesting fact that 
campaigning in that ancient period differed little, if 
any, from that of to-day, save, perhaps, the Pompeiian 
politician was less prone than his successor, to in- 
dulge in personalities or virulent attacks on his op- 


Ee ce 2s, methods _ that 


ponents. 

The Pompeians had, of course, no red and white 
and blue bills to paste about over likely “spaces ;” 
but instead, they wrote up on prominent walls 
their requests, or advice, or comments in regard to 
this or that candidate for municipal honors. The 
Pompeian municipal honors for which candidates 
were standing in A. D. 79, the year in which the lava 
of Vesuvius preserved for ever a picture of the cus- 
toms and manners of that curious Grzco-Oscan city, 
where those of theA<dileship and the Duumvirate. All 
burgesses had a vote in electing these four magistrates 
—the Duumviri and the two Aédiles—and the inter- 
est which was taken in the election is shown by the 
fact that perhaps one in three or four of the electors 
(there were possibly twenty thousand inhabitants, and 
there are probably fifteen hundred graffiti, or inscrip- 
tions referring to the election) thought it worth 
while to write up on his house-wall, or in some public 
place, his views as to the merits of the candidates. 

Just as is the case to-day with our Municipal and 
County and District Councils, it was not always the 
men best qualified to be Town or District Councillors 
who actually sought election. At Pompeii a man 
seeking municipal honors had to be at least twenty- 
five years old (though the Pompeiians once made an 
extraordinary election of a child of six, who seems 
to have been induced to rebuild at his own expense the 
Temple of Isis, after the earthquake of A. D. 63), 
and had to prove that he possessed a fortune of at 
least £800. In consequence of this property qualifi- 
cation, only wealthy men competed for municipal hon- 
ors; indeed, it would have been useless for men only 
just possessing the requisite qualifications to come out 
as candidates, since it was necessary before asking 
to be elected to promise a considerable sum to be ex- 





pended on public games, or on works likely to be of 
permanent benefit to the city. At Pompeii, however, 
which was a rich city, there seems to have been actual- 
ly a plethora of candidates for municipal honors, since 
a law was made forbidding any intending candidate 
to spend a penny, for two years before coming up 
for election, on any public festival or in donations 
to the people; the intending candidate might not even 
ask more than nine persons to a private dinner! If 
the candidate or one of his “clients’—the “clients” 
were in a sense the election agents—broke these rath- 
er stringent rules, he was fined 5,000 sesterces (about 
£40). Competition for offices which carried no pay 
with them must have been pretty severe when a man 
could actually be prosecuted for bribery and corrup- 
tion even before actually seeking votes at the poll. 
Just as to-day, too, the candidate had to take into 
account the probable attitude of various societies, 
guilds, The objects of these 
clubs and unions, however, were not always quite so 


clubs, and unions. 
respectable as those of the Temperance Brotherhoods, 
Free-Trade Leagues, and Empire Leagues of our 
modern English times. They seem, indeed, to have 
resembled in their methods Tammany, rather than 
West Ham or Chertsey. There were Collegia and 
Hetairiae—the more luxurious Greek outlook on life 
flourished in Pompeii—with which the prospective 
candidate had to deal. There were the pilicrepi, the 
clubs of ball-players, who probably wanted first and 
foremost exciting public games; there were the “late 
drinkers” and the “long sleepers” (universi dormien- 
tes), who clearly were not in favor of early closing; 
and there were the “little thieves” (furunculi), who 
were perhaps a kind of “hooligans.” As for the vot- 
ers who favored free drinking and free sleeping, you 
can still see over a Pompeiian tavern-door the inscrip- 
tion: “Here you can have a drink for one as” (about 
three farthings) ; “anybody who likes to pay more can 
have a better draught. What will you pay for a 
glass of Falerian?” But besides the guilds and the 
clubs, there was another valuable electoral interest in 
the religious sects, or votaries of the various deities; 
once again, not quite so respectable as the Noncon- 
formists or Anglicans of to-day. There were, for in- 
stance, the votaries of Venus (the favorite goddess 
of Pompeii), whose philosophy is summed up in the 
graffito— 

“Quisquis amat valeat, pereat qui parcit amare,’— 
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a sentiment not unlike that of the poet who, having 


proclaimed that “Bacchus is a friend to Love,” cried: 
“He who will this toast deny, 


Down among the dead men let him lie!” 
It was one of this sect, probably, who was responsible 
for the really rather poetical inscription :— 

“Alliget hic auras si quis objurgat amantes, 

Et vetat assiduas currere frontis aquas.” « 


“Who seeks to thwart lovers, let him bind the breeze, 
Not all the election- 


eering poets, however, had quite such a good ear for 


or forbid the springs to flow.” 
metre. This, for instance, is all that the supporter 
of one Lueretius Fronto could manage, writing in 
praise of his selected candidate :— 


“Si pudor in vita quicquam prodesse putatur 

Lucretius hic Fronto dignus honore bene est,” 
which, roughly translated, is: “If you want a really 
decent man to represent you, plump for Fronto.” Per 
haps the superabundant syllable in the pentameter 
does not matter much, when considering such whole- 
some enthusiasm. The worst verse of this kind ever 
written—Dr. Lanciani has called it “a centipede rath- 
er than a hexameter’—is probably the solicitation of 
a vote for a certain Felix. It runs: “A Vettium 
Caprasium Felicem aedilem Balbe rogamus,’ and is 
understood to have been intended to scan! 

Occasionally peculiar reasons are given in the 
graffiti for voting for particular candidates. One 
reads, for instance: “Proculus, vote for Sabinus, and 
he will vote for you,” which is possibly the classical 
rendering of “Scratch my back and I'll scratch yours.’ 
This, again, arouses attention: “Attalus, you're asleep, 
Suellius is awake.” “Wake up, England, and vote 
for Jones,” is the obvious parallel. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the writer of the graffito, though honest, was 
poor in ideas; still “Vote for Publius, V. B.” (virum~ 
bonum,—‘“‘a good man’’), is at-least concise. “— 
R. P.,” again—‘worthy of public office,” “the man 
you want’—is straighforward enough. Now and 
then the client or voter, in contrast to the abrupt elec- 
“Gavius is a 
man serviceable to public interests. Do elect him, 
I beg of you,” is a pleasing example of the polite 
A rarer, though appar- 


tioneerer, is a most polished fellow. 


form of public solicitation. 
ently successful, form of application for suffrage was 
the representation of the candidate as “one who has 
for years been identified with the best interests and 
traditions of the city.” Thus the backer of a candi- 
date belonging to a very old Oscan family purposely 
spells the candidate’s name in the old Oscan style, 
writing from right to left. 

It is pleasant to notice that the interests of the 
State, in the end, were always a prime consideration. 
The “family man,” for instance, being presumably a 
more valuable and a steadier person than the wild 
bachelor, was always preferred in case of a tie. He 
had already provided the State with potential Coun- 
cillors and soldiers. A married man defeated a sin- 
gle man; if both were married, he with children won; 
if both had children, the larger family won. Lastly, 
a striking feature of these old municipal elections is 
that one candidate hardly ever abused the other, even 
through his “clients,’—his election agents. There 
are practically no abusive electioneering graffiti. Per- 
haps the most malicious of the few abusive graffiti 
hitherto discovered is— 

“Quintiom st quis recusat 

Assidet ad asinum.” 
But to say that a man “writes himself down an ass, 
unless he votes for Quintius,” is, after all, nothing 
very dreadful. As a proper form of superlative con- 
tumely, it might indeed be recommended to the less 
classically minded electioneerers of to-day. 
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In Time of Rest 
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9 IS yours to wake within the Pearl of Dawn, 
+¥ To sit in its grey chamber, and to see 
The first faint glow that trembles through 
the dusk; 
Warmer the hint of day; the welcoming east 
In silence draws the green out of the dark; 
Beyond the riven pearl the morning sky 
Flames, and the dew-fires kindle in the grass; 
Sudden, the day: arise with outstretched arms— 


The Sun invades again his ancient home. 


How many dawns the earth hath known 

Of joyous days and days of moan! 

Yet as the Sun his daily cup 

Drinks of the nightly falling dew, 

Think you he weartes? He lifts up 

Gladly the draught. Each dawn is new. 

The flood of noon that flows around the world, 
Upon whose crest we struggle and exult, 

To you is but a tide of light and melody 

And rest. 
In waxing rich,—the rose in growing sweet. 
And mid-day only murmurs the content 


‘The harvest never seems to toil 


Of insects seeking new and tiny fare, 
And indolently singing in the quest; 
The trees are still; among the hills the clouds 


, 


Gather in dark rebellion ’gainst the blue. 
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Thomas Wood Stevens 


The light that drives our dreams away, 

And the fond vestments that our idols wear, 
The light relentless on the feet of clay 

We fear,—but need we find the truth less fair? 
The hours we learn, the hours we toil 

Are not so sweet as hours we dream and sing; 
The lute, the dance, Romance’s coil 

Fade in the noon-light. Hath the truth a sting? 
When Phebus ‘lights upon the western hill 

And leads his pageant to the fount of sleep, 

You see the banners of his triumph glow, 

And hear the sunset pzan of his praise. 

But dearer is the maiden gaze of Artemis, 

The calmer splendour of her silver shield; 

Dearer her hand that on the brow of earth 
Rests cool and hopeful. When she comes to hear 
We grow more trusting, speak of nearer things, 
Open our hearts to her that constant is 

In her inconstancy. Yea, she doth lure 

Our secrets from us as the sea in tides, 

And still we throng her dim confessional. 


Heart that speaks to aching heart— 
Humble hearts before the shrine— 

Hidden grief and smiling care, 

All the faith our souls can share, 

All of truth that words can dare,— 
Artemis, these things are thine. 


The Wise Widow | re 


a 


HE widow was in a delicate violet gown, and 
against the soft green cushions made a fasci- 
nating picture. She knew it. Certainly the 

widow was all that the name implies in its most ro- 
mantic sense. Just now she looked pensive. 

“How did you ever come to get into the affair, 
anyway?” asked Kingsley. 

“Probably the feminine instinct to become involved 
in a love affair, even if it is some other woman’s,” 
replied the widow with a demure smile. 

. “But you aren’t obliged to have affairs by proxy,” 
said Kingsley grimly. He passed his egg-shell tea 
cup to be refilled. 

The widow set the saucy little brass kettle hum- 
ming before she answered. 

“Of course I did it for Nella,” she explained. “I’m 
very fond of Nella.” . ° 

“It’s a very trying situation—if you are fond of 
Nella,” said Kingsley, smiling broadly. “Do you 
think she will understand how disinterested you 
were?” 

“She will probably be ungrateful,” sighed the wid- 
ow. “I have hopes of encouraging one of them to 
be sensible and to go back to her again. Then she 
needn’t know of the vacillation.” 

“Have you decided which one to present Nella 
with?” asked Kingsley. , 

“I hope you don’t’ blame me,” the widow sighed. 
“My idea was to make everybody happy. I was just 
teasing them, as it were, to see which of the two was 


Bal By Helen Smith 


As the confidant of all three 
I real- 


most worthy of her. 
my position was, to say the least, perplexing. 
ly didn’t encourage them—lI never encourage people—” 

Kingsley laughed. 

“Oh, no,” he exclaimed. “Certainly not.” 

“But I really didn’t,” she protested. “I would sit 
by the hour and listen to those two geese rave about 
her—and I talked nothing but Nella. As her friend 
I could do no more.” 

“But the fact remains these two rivals have for- 
gotten all about Nella—are, in short, infatuated with 
you—and each insists upon giving up Nella to the 
other. There’s a situation!” 

The widow cast her eyes modestly down to the 
tips of her Du Barry slippers. She seemed to be the 
only excuse needed for such vacilation on the part of 
Nella’s followers. 

“I am naturally sympathetic—people delight in 
pouring out confidences to me,’ she murmured. 
“Those young men thought as Nella’s friend I might 
help their cause. They cultivated me. If after- 
ward——” 

“It must have bored you.” 

“Tt did—rather. Of course I grew to know them 
well. You were actuaily nice and I was trying to 
make up my mind which to advise her to take—then 
they spoiled it all by——” 

“Which of the two have you decided to accept—for 
Nella?” demanded Kingsley, dryly. 

“Danvers is rich,” said the widow. 


“And Nella 
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LOT 1—Exactly 575 beautiful Coaching 
Parasols, comprising over a hundred 
different patterns and colorings—made 
in the very best manner, and actually 
worth $3.00 to $3.95 each— 

Your @hoice: 26f ike ceasveesies $1.50 


LOT 2—Consists of 600 Superb Coach- 
ing Parasols, including all the hand- 
somest patterns of silks—every pos- 
sible color and shade—Parasols made 
to sell at $4.50 to $6.95 each—Your 
choice of the 


TOR GE aah cleo esete dr orks $2 88 


Umbrellas and Parasols 


Two lots of parasols and one of umbrellas that for values will beat all 
previous offers! They’re new—just received from the factory at Lancaster, 


Pa. 


On Second Floor, Facing the Great Cloak Department. 


LOT 3—1,000 Ladies’ Silk Umbrellas, in black, blues, reds, garnet, 
browns, greens, etc.—all are with fancy woven borders or in all- 
over effects—all guaranteed fast color and suitable for rain or 
sun—Umbrellas made to sell at $5.00 in the regular way (and 
they’ve been selling at that figure all this season in the largest 
stores in the U. S.)— 

OO OO en cece hues 1c aks seed ks be oki en $1.98 








B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, 


Broadway, Washington Ave. 
and St. Charles Street. 











likes luxury. I know the dear child couldn't get 
along without all the frills she has always had. He 
is, moreover, good looking and his family is excel- 
lent. A good catch. Nella could never have the 
wolf on her calling list. If she should open the door 
and find such a creature standing there—no, Nella 
could never run the risk of harboring the wolf on her 
doorstep. She had better take Danvers. I think 
I shall write her to that effect—though I rather ex- 
pect she may drop in.” 

“And Gaskell ?” 

“Oh, he would be perfect for her—so clever, hand- 
some and sure to be a tremendous success sometime. 
Not much money—but that doesn’t count so much if 
one is in love.” 

“Consistency,” began Kingsley, but the 
threw a pillow with much dexterity, diverting his 


widow 


mind. 

“Well—which one have you decided to take?” 
queried the man. “Isn’t it difficult to eat your cake 
and have it, too? Wouldn’t your own choice necessa- 
rily be the choice you should make for Nella? It 
takes a woman to get herself—and others—into a com- 
plication.” 

“You aren’t original—but you are distinctly dis- 
agreeable,” complained the widow. “I am sorry I 
told you anything about it. I thought you might 
help me decide what to do. Shall I tell Nella - 

“She doesn’t suspect the truth?” 

“Nella is very stupid. Were it anyone else I 
should call it conceit. She is so sure of them—and 
evidently considers me past being attractive. It was 
quite too bad of her to say she trusted them with me 
as if I were her mother.” 

“She was thinking of a stunning young stepmoth- 
er, no doubt,” said Kingsley, striving to conceal a 
yawn. “But did she appear serious about either of 
these young Romeos?” 

“No—o. She just said, ‘Pauline—take the two— 
study them and help me decide which is the better 
man. Please devote time to it.’ So I began to be 
nice to them both—and they naturally were pleased to 
drop in. It has been a bit troublesome to keep the 
accounts separate, though. Can I help it if they 
have learned to like me a bit in the meantime?” de- 
manded the widow, naively. 

“But you are going to send one of them back to 
Nella. That’s truly generous of you,” drawled Kings- 
ley. “You are indeed a diplomat.” 





“But I am not going to take one myself,” cried 
the widow. “The game ceases to be interesting when 
I have decided for Nella.” 

“It was not honorable in either of them,” said the 
man. “They have both proven unworthy, have they 
not?” he demanded. 

. “It was rather foolish of them—wasn’t it?” smiled 
the widow. 

Kingsley looked at the widow. 

“Not, so very,” he said, the stern lines in his face 
softening. “But it was wicked of you.” 

The violet gown certainly was a dream—the widow 
had reddish gold hair and eyes just the shade that 
matches. And then she had a way of glancing up 
at one that was really most distracting. 
had an artistic appreciation. 

“You are beautiful,” he said, almost as if it hurt 
him to make the admission. “The most beautiful 
woman I have ever seen.” 


Kingsley 


The roseleaf skin took on a deeper pink and a 

light came into the widow’s eyes no one had ever seen 
in them before. As Kingsley looked into them he 
reached forward and kissed the alluring red lips. Then 
he seemed to wake from a dream. 
“Forgive me,” he said with a stern, white face. 
“Though I can never forgive myself—for forgetting.” 
He stood before her a tall, grave figure. 
extended her hand. 

“But I am not angry,” she said softly. “I am 
glad—very glad.” Her voice was low and thrilling. 

“I came to tell you something,” he said, quietly. 
“But it will be very hard to do so—now.” 

The widow came over and put her hand on his 
arm and looked up into his face. 

“Oh—don’t you understand? I don’t care for either 
of them—I know you have been desperately jealous— 
but I forgive you, silly.” She threw her head back 
and smiled up at him, her eyes sparkling. “Of course 
I knew the reason you haven’t been here much was be- 
cause you were bothered at always finding those two 
boys about the place. But I don’t see why you gave 
up your happy hunting ground to anybody.” 

Kingsley frowned like one who has been misun- 
derstood. 

“Tt wasn’t that—you know—Why—hang it all— 


The widow 


I’ve been—— 

“You talk like an embarrassed schoolboy,” said 
the widow, looking at him keenly, for she thought 
something was wrong. 


As they stood facing each other a young woman 
swept into the room unannounced. 

“Have you told her about our marriage?” she de- 
manded abruptly. “Wasn’t it delightfully romantic 


“and wild and unconventional?” Then she rushed to 


the widow and gave her what passes among society 
women for a kiss. The widow stared incredulously 
and passed her hand over her forehead. Kingsley 
was the first to speak. 

“I was about to tell her—just as you entered,” he 
said. 

“You see, Pauline, dear, I decided for myself, after 
all But it was good of you to take those two in- 
fants off my hands—they were such bores. Besides, 
they kept nicer people away,” flashing a glance at 
Kingsley. “Clever of me, wasn’t it?” 

The widow was very pale. The rooom seemed 
whirling around her. 

“Surely it is all a jest,” she said with an effort. 
“You two—it is quite impossible——” She held the 
back of the chair to steady herself. Then she looked 
keenly at the girl. “Yes—I can see it is true, now— 
and you are indeed very clever. She turned to 
Kingsley. There was something in his face as she 
met his eyes that she did not understand at first. Then 
slowly her eyes. filled with tears. Kingsley held out 
his hand and put hers in it for an instant. 

“Good-bye,” he said, steadily. The girl was 
frowning impatiently. 

“Perhaps you regret-——” she began in a crisp 
‘tone. The widow interrupted with a laugh. 

“Don’t be absurd, Nella. Why, he asked me to 
lure away those two boys so the field would be clear 
You both owe me a debt of gratitude. And 
I’m going 
Surely a widow 


” 


for him. 
now let me give you a little surprise. 
abroad: to travel for several years. 
is the most enviable creature in the world—the new 
Mrs. Kingsley excepted.” 

“We thank you for interfering,” said Kingsley. 
“You couldn’t have managed better.” 

“Widows are very clever,” murmured Nella, as 
she went out smiling to herself. “In my pre-ex- 
istence I must have been a widow!” 

From the doorway Kingsley turned and looked 
back. Then he was gone. 

“It’s just as well that I accepted the colonel,” said 


the widow. “Though I was. quite sentimental—for 
a moment. But who would have thought it of Nel- 
la!” 
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ATHLETICS AT THE FAIR 


It is to be hoped the remaining ath- 
letic events to be contested at the 
World’s Fair Stadium will prove more 
representative of the various States and 
countries expected to compete than did 
some of the championships already de- 
cided there. The athletic events thus 
far at the Fair have preven dismal fail- 
The entry lists 
been 


ures, farces in fact. 
have been poor, and 
little more than local interest taken in 
The outlook, however, for 


there has 


the contests. 
the Irish meet, the Olympian games, the 
regatta at Creve Coeur, the bicycling, 
golf, tennis and miscellaneous cham- 
pionships is good, 
to believe that the world’s best athletes 
will gather in St. Louis in force to par- 
ticipate in them. 
CAN ALMOST BUILD A MAN 


There is a block in Chambers street 
in the downtown section of the city 
where there are five shops, each dealing 
in some artificial part of the human 
body. One shop sells artificial legs and 
arms, another makes glass eyes, a third 
displays wigs, a fourth is a dentist's 
parlor, while the other carries a com- 
plete stock of all these conveniences for 
fractional mortals. The number of the 
maimed, halt, blind, bald and toothless 
must be enormous to support the exclu- 
sive business of these places alone, but 
when it is considered that they repre- 
sent only a small part of the dealers in 
the country the luck of persons who are 
fortunate enough to be “whole” can be 
appreciated. The shopkeeper who sells 
artificial eyes says that 50,000 are sold 
yearly in the United States. Of course, 
he does not sell that number himself, 
but he is in close touch with all the 


and there is reason 


other dealers in his line and he knows. 
This means that through accident or ill- 
ness 50,000 people are yearly deprived of 
the use of one eye. This does not take 
into account those who lose the sight 
of both eyes, for, artificial 
eyes would be useless to them. 

ak ab ch 

“Mr. Nolan had acquired a great repu- 
tation for tact, so that when Mr. Cassidy 
fell from a ladder and broke his leg 
it was quickly decided by all the work- 
men that Mr. Nolan should bear the 
tidings to Mrs. Cassidy. 

“He broke the news gradual,” said 
Mr. Leahy to his wife that night, “and 
by the time she learred the thruth she 
was as ca’m as a clock, they say. Oh, 
he’s the great man, is Timothy Nolan!” 

“How did he do it?” asked Mrs. 
Leahy, impatiently. 

“Like this,” said ‘Mr. Nolan’s ad- 
“He wint to the house and rang 
‘Thin Dinnis is 


obviously, 


mirer. 
the bell, 
not dead, Mrs. 
be so gay lookin’.’ 

“ ‘Dead,’ she screeches. 
was dead?’ 

“Thin it’s not true he’s near to dyin’ 
wid the smallpox, either,’ said Timmy 
Nolan, ‘or you'd niver be lookin’ so 
amazed.’ 

“*Smallpox !’ ‘Has he got 
the smallpox, Timmy Nolan, and been 
tuk to the hospital widout me sayin’ 
good-bye to him?’ 

“Sure an’ he has not,’ 


and he says, 


Cassidy, or you'd niver 


‘Who said he 


she cries. 


said Timmy 


The Mirror 


Nolan, in a comfortin’ tone. ‘It’s only 
that he broke a few bones in his leg, 
fallin’ from a ladder, an’ I’m sint ahead 
wid the news.’ 

‘Tt’s you that’s a thrue 
lifted a bio load 
Cassidy, and she gave 
to his hand and wint 
"—Youth’s Com- 


friend, an’ 
you have from me 
heart,’ said Mrs. 
a warrm shake 
back to here washin’.’ 
panion. 

oD. se she 
She—‘When I set 


” 


Willing victim: 
my face against anything I 
He—‘Would 
your face against mine,”"—E-. 

ale alp ale 
DIE ERSTE LIEBE 


BY COLUMBINE. 
Now after many years 
Mine eyes grow dim, 
Faces about my bed 
Quiver and swim. 
Faces that blotted thine— 
All fading fast. 
Bright in the darkness grows 
One face at last. 


mean it. 


you—er—mind _ setting 


Voices that haunted me— 
Whispering or clear; 
Voices of tender love, 
Voices of fear— 
One, irresistible, 
Calls from the past. 
Weeping I strain to hear 
Thy voice at last. 


Long years have parted us, 
Years not unblest, 
Years of much work and hope, 
Struggle 
Now, as Death faces me, 
Formless and vast 
My tired spirit turns 
To thee at last. ’ 
—From N. O. Harlequin. 
BREAKING IT GENTLY 
A political lieutenant once announced 
to Senator Quay a disastrous defeat, 
making the announcement in_ brunt, 
brusque terms. 
Senator Quay gave the man one of his 


and: rest. 


peculiar direct glances and smiled slight- 
ly. Then he said: 

“You have broken this news gently. 
You remind me of an Irishman. This 
Irishman had great faith in his diplo- 
macy and delicacy, and one day when 
a boy was killed at the quarry he told 
the men to leave everything in his hands 
and he would break the news to the 
boy’s mother as it should be done. 

“So he went home, put on a black 
suit and a black tie, and he knocked at 
the door of the boy’s mother’s house. 

“*Good morrnin’, ma’am,’ he said. 
‘Tis a sad accident yer bye Tom’s gold 
watch has had.’ 

“*Why,’ said the mother, 
had a gold watch.’ 

“Sure, an’ that’s said the 
news breaker, ‘for there’s twenty ton of 
rock fallen on him.’”—New York Trib- 
une. 


“Tom never 


lucky,’ 


ek ahs abe 
“The car was entirely empty, 
exception of one man, 


with the 
and his condi- 
tion was exactly the reverse,” said Miss 
Myra Kelly; “as I entered, he rose, 
made me an unsteady but magnificent 
bow, and said: ‘Madam, pleashe be 








Aloe’s 


Electric 


DRY'BATTERY FAN 


For Homes and Offices where 
there is no Electric Power. 


This is the only successful dry-bat- 
tery fan in the world. Requires no 
electric wiring. Does away with elec- 
tric power bills. It generates its own 
electric power from a 20-cell dry bat- 
tery and will run all summer without 
recharging. 


Can be placed anywhere—at the bed- 
side, desk, reading table or telephone 
booth. Throws a good breeze directly 
forward, or can be tilted to any angle 
* instantly made into a _ wall-bracket 
an. 














ALOE’S 





in this city. 


and Bracket Fans—and new style Ceil- 
ing Fans—at money-saving prices. 


On sale at ALOE’S and nowhere else 


mt) 


Complete line of Coantiaaaiie Desk 


8-inch Fan—like cut—all com- 
plete with guard, cord and bat- 
tery for 


Mail Orders Filled if Ac- 
companied by the cash. 


513 OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















kind ’nough to asshept thish plashe.’ 
There was nothing else for me to do, 
so I thanked him, and sat down. And 
for twenty blocks that idiot hung from 
a strap, swaying in the breeze, with 
not a soul in the car but ourselves. 
Occasionally I have been taken for other 
women; but never before had any one 
think that I was a car-full.” 

Speaker Cannon, at one of the unique 
dinners that he gives in Washington 
(these dinners are strictly limited to 
one hour of time), talked about mean 
rich men. 

“The meanest rich man in Illinois,” 
he said, “lives in Vermillion County. 
He is a bachelor, and we call him Crust. 

“One day the superintendent of the 
local cemetery told his lot salesman to 
call on Crust and see if he couldn’t 
work off a cemetery lot on him. 

The salesman set out with a hope- 
less air, and in a half-hour he was back 
again. 

“*No go,’ he said. 

““Couldn’t get him, eh?’ 
perintendent. 

‘*No,’ said the salesman. ‘He admit- 
ted that I reasoned well, and that the 
lots were fine ones; but he said that if 
he bought he mightn’t get the value of 
his money in the end.’ 

“‘Why,’ said the 
‘there’s no fear of that. 
die some day, won't he? 

“*Ves,’ said the salesman, 
he might be lost at sea.’ ”— 
W eekly. 


said the su- 


superintendent, 
The man will 


‘but he says 
Collier’s 
ak oh eb 
Graphter—‘T’ve. got my hooks out for 
a swell political office; big salary and 
all that.” Jenkins—“Do you think you 


can fill it?” Graphter—“Never thought 
of that. What’s worrying me is wheth- 
er I'll be able to get it.”-—Ex. 


ob oh 
PLEASANT ANTICIPATIONS 


“Why can’t you marry me? It’s true 
I’m not enormously rich, still I have an 
income plenty big enough to support us 
nicely.” 

“Yes, but think how ridiculously small 
the alimony allowed out of it will be.”— 
Town Topics. 

obs hb oe 
GOOD FOR NOTHING 


“One thing I like about our new man,” 
said a member of the firm to his partner, 
“is that he’s reliable. You can always 
tell what he is going to do next.” 

“And what is that?” 

“Nothing.”—London Tit-Bits. 








Always insist upon having 
The Genuine 


MURRAY & 
LANMAN’S 
Florida Water 





The “most refreshing and 
delightful perfume for the 
handkerchief, toilet and bath 
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MUSIC 
THE SIXTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony 
was the feature of last week’s concert at 
Festival Hall. Mr. Ernst, for once, was 
in mood, and the members of the or- 
chestra reflected his spirits and gave a 


remarkable performance of-this delight- 


ful work. The brilliant, sparkling 
Scherzo was especially well played, as 
was also the slow movement. ‘The re- 


maining orchestra numbers were Grieg’s 
Popular “Peer Gynt” Suite and an 
American work by an American. The 
native composer, Mr. Charles C. Con- 
verse, based his composition upon “Hail 
Columbia,” and scored it most effective- 
ly in a thoroughly modern manner; the 
climax near the close is strong and tell- 
ing, and the only objection to Mr. Con- 
verse’s work is his affectation in Galli- 
cizing his title—he calls the p:ece “Over- 
ture Americaine.” 

Mr. Louis Bauer, of Cologne, was the 
soloist. He has a magnificent bass voice 
and sang “Pogner’s Address” from “Die 
Meistersinger,” “The Calf of Gold” 
from “Faust” and the celebrated aira 
from “The Magic Flute”, in splendid 


style. 
ab 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Newton Cory, of Detroit, Clarence 


Eddy, of Chicago, George Whiting of 
Boston, and W. K. Steiner of Pittsburg, 
were the organists of the past week. 
Mr. Cory is a scholarly player and gave 
two well selected programmes—one con- 
sisting entirely of compositions by 
American composers. Mr. Eddy’s broad 
comprehensive style, and authorative 
manner of performance, are most grati- 
fying. Mr. Whiting, in his playing is 
strong, healthy and musicianly, as dem- 
onstrated by his performance of the 
3ach Tocceato and Fugue. Mr. Steiner 
is a young man with a large repertory, 
which he exploits with ease and fluency. 

ab bb 

“He said he would lay the world at 
my feet,” said the impressionable girl, 
and the old maid companion remarked 
that there wasn’t much room for the 
world while her feet were encased in 
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CARMEN £ rownrr : 


The Powder for 
Brunettes. 
A Powder that Sticks. : 


is so differ- 
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Carmen Powder 


ent, so much finer for the bru- 
nette type of beauty, that every 
brunette should obtain a _ free 


sample box at 


Judge & Dolph Drug Co. 
515 Olive Street. 


Call or Write for Sample. 
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For Your Convenience 


We have arranged with your stove dealer to sell you a Gas Cooking 


We have arranged it so you pay but $3.00 at time of order. 
We have arranged to bill you the balance, $2.00 monthly, with your 


gas bill 


We have opened sub-stations throughout the city where bills can be paid 


2 
8 
* 
| 
Range fer $18.00. 


without fee. 


Word to us will bring full information to your door, 


NOTE—See Sample Ranges at Your Nearest Dealers. 
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The Swope Shoe is the 
It makes large feet small 
The store is at 311 


such shoes. 
only shoe. 
and sore feet well. 


N. Broadway. 
che ode oe 
DANISH CHILD S VACATION 


A custom prevails among parents in 
Denmark of exchanging their children 
during the summer holidays. The fittle 
ones from the villages go to town, and 
are all the better and brighter for their 
knowledge of the city life and what the 
world is doing. The little city folks are 
sent to be refreshed by the country air, 
and come back with rosy cheeks and 
robust constitutions.—Chicago Journal. 


ab: + 
THOUGHTFUL HARRY 


“Oh, dear!” sighed six-year-old Har- 
ry. “I wish I was twins.” 

“Why?” asked his mother. 

“So I could send the other half to 
school while this half went fishing,” he 
replied —Chicago News. 

ek be 
HOPING AGAINST HOPE 

“Your wife,” said the physician, “will 
not be able to speak above a whisper 
for a week or more.” 

“Say, doctor,” queried the eager hus- 
band, “is there any hope of her disease 
becoming chronic?”—Chicago News. 


Me be obo 


Here is a Woo-Sung milk “ad” from 
the Shanghai Times: “We open at Woo- 
Sung in the south of the telegraph 
company for sale the foreign milk, the 
taste are sweet, the milk are pure and 
the price are just. We haven't put any 
water in it, if examine out, won’t pay 
a single cash. If you want to buy so 
you will know the foreign cows chop. 
Gen Sung Kee.” Wouldn't that curdle 
you?—New York Tribune. 

de -*: Qe 
Willie—“What’s a 


Little cannibal, 


pa?” 

Pa—“One who loves his fellow-man, 
my son.”—Chicago Daily News. 

he be ce 

Doctor—“You seem to need exercise. 
What do you do for a living?” 

Patient—‘Il am a cannonball tosser at 
the music halls.” 

“T see. Tell the man who makes ’em 
to put a little 
Pick-Me-Up. 


more paper inside,”— 





“The Battle Against Bribery’’ 


BY CLAUDE WETMORE 
About 80,000 Words 


50 CENTS A COPY 


This facinating, true story of Josepx W. Fork’s WarFARE on Fort Boone, will be on sale July }. 


It tells of the Corruption in the St. Louis Municipal Assembly and the Missouri 
General Assembly. Also Describes the Era of Get-Rich-Quick Men. 


Copy sent postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada on recetpt of 
Cents. Address 


PAN-AMERICAN PRESS 


623 LOCUST STREET, ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


“Tre Battie Acainst Bripery’’ and THe Vaitey Weekty for One Year, $2.00. 


Book Form Cover in Two Colors 














ANNOUNCEMENT 
BENIGNA VENA 


BY 


MICHAEL MONAHAN 


A book made up of the Author’s darling opinions (for many of which he 
has filed the First Caveat) on divers literary themes and persons. 

Wherein he writes with a fine disregard of the bookish theoric laid down 
by Profs. J. J. Aristotle and Maverick Brander. And tries to speak out his 
honest thought according to the natural soul of him, without compliment to 














the Yammerers of Tradition and Convention. 

The writers treated are modern men with whom the Author has passed 
the best hours of his mental life—they lived, too, as well as wrote, and in them 
the world has still a living interest. 

BENIGNA VENA will be a hand-made book, the product of the famous 
PHILOSOPHER PRESS at Wausau, Wis., and will embody the finest results 
of artistic book-making. ) 

The edition will be limited to 500 copies; 425 on English hand-made pa- 
per at $2.50 and 75 on Japan Vellum at $5.00. The binding will be the work 
of Henry Blackwell, of New York,—could more be said? All copies to be 
signed and numbered by the Author. Advance orders are now being booked— 
you need not send money until the work is ready for delivery. 


THE PAPYRUS, bag Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Moody’s Manual of Corporation Se- 
curities, a volume which every business 
man large or small should possess, has 
just been issued by the Moody Publish- 
ing company of New York. It contains 
no less than 2369 pages of valuable in- 
formation concerning American invest- 
ment securities of every nature, includ- 
ing information and statistics on prac- 
tically all industrial, gas, electric light, 
electric railway and steam railroad in- 
corporations in the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico. It is a_ statistical 
work that it is indispensable to any busi- 
ness. Bound in cloth it costs $10; in 


leather, $12. 
ob ob he 


William Winter, the dramatic critic, 
is thought by some to write the worst 
hand of any man living. There may 
have been giants in the past, men like 
Horace Greely, who surpassed him, but 
no one his equal remains. Some years 
ago Mr. Winter was traveling in Scot- 
land and having had many amusing ex- 
periences wrote an account of them to 
R. H. Stoddard in New York. Mr. 
Stoddard received the letter at break- 
fast and combining familiarity with the 
intuitions of the poet, managed to make 
it out, and enjoyed several good laughs. 
He glanced up at Mrs. Stoddard and 
said: “It’s from William Winter. Very 
funny. Want to read it?” 
I can never read a word of his writing,” 
answered Mrs. Stoddard. “Oh, that 
doesnt matter,” replied Mr. Stoddard, 


tossing the letter over; “it’s just as 
funny to look at it!” 
ak oh ob 


IN MANCHURIA 
General Gouge—Do you expect to eat 
your Christmas dinner in Tokio? 
General Guffski—Not if I can keep 
out of the Japs’ clutches, my boy. 








When asked what he liked 
most about going to school, 
the youngster replied, “Com- 
ing home.” 

Something like putting on 
a vest this hot weather. 
What you like most about it 
is taking it off, 

Get a MacCarthy-Evans 
two-piece Crash, Homespun 
or Serge Suit and you won’t 
have any vest to take off. 

About $30 would put you 
in an aristocratic two-piece 
suit. 


MacCarthy Evans Talloring Co., 


High-Grade Tailoring. 
Medium-Grade Prices. 
816-820 Olive St. 

The Post Office is Opposite. 

Phones: Main 2647; B 300 


“You know, © 
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BREAKING IT TO HIM 


Solemnly, slowly, the dignified body 
of men walk up the steps and into the 
house. Surrounding the man, they re- 
gard him with pityine glances for a time. 
One after the other seems about to 
speak, but refrains. Finally the man 
breaks the silence. 

“What is it, gentlemen? Tell me the 
worst. Anything is better than this 
suspense.” 

“Mr. Hurdov,” murmurs the bravest 
of them, “are you prepared to hear the 
crushing news we must convey?’ 

“I—I hope so,” he whispers. 

“You have been nominated for Vice 
President.” 

“Well,” says the man after a pause. 
“Better men than I have lived through 
af 

“But that is not all. You have been 
nominated on the Prohib‘tion ticket.” 

Realizing that the anguish of a strong 
man was too sacred to witness, the com- 
mittee of friends turned and departed as 
they had come.—Life. 

ak hb 
IN POLITICS 
If some must win, then’ some must 
lose— 

Lets hope for men so broad 
That tho’ they lose they’ll aye refuse 

To whine or holler “fraud.’ 

eh hk 
DISBELIEF 

Weary Bipp—I see dat Jawn D. Rock- 
efeller is goin’ to corner all de mines in 
de country. 

Tired Bopp—I don’t believe no such 
story as dat. What’s he wanter bodder 
wit’ de mines fer, when he kin let de 
udder fellers dig it out and den take it 
away from ’em. 

ab oh ab 
FAVORITE FICTION 


“What is your favorite form of fic- 
tion?” asked Mr. Youngfeller, who was 
trying to be entertaining. 

“Campaign literature,” promptly re- 
plied Miss Sulfuric, who keeps up with 
the political passing show. 

eh bb 
SLIGHT DISTINCTION 

Young Spoonapore (drawing a little 
nearer—Such a beautiful moonlight 
evening as this, Miss Jucie, is enough 
to make anybody love everybody. 

The Young Woman (moving a little 
farther away)—Yes, but it isn’t quite 
enough to make everybody love any- 
body.—Chicago Tribune. 

eh a abe 
THE REASON WHY 

“Are we to make the bricks hereafter 
without straw?” said Moses to the 
Egyptian boss. 

“Yes,” growled the latter; “those 
bloomin’ new Panama hat concerns have 
gobbled up the whole output.” 

And Moses sadly withdrew.—Puck. 

ab hb ol 

“Everybody says my new dropstitch 
waist is simply intoxicating,” joyfully 
remarks the fair young thing, turning 
about so that her prim aunt may see 
the garment in question. ‘“Intoxicat- 
ing?” muses the aunt; “it ought to be; 
looks to me as if you had taken several 
dropstitches too much.” 
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Style 257—Tan Russia Calf Blucher Oxfords, with 

hand-welt soles and Cuban heels ...........0...0000- 

Style 268—Tan Russia Calf Gibson Ties; Cuban heels 

and Wide TIDDOM GOR... 665006 os's 06 bce iathiats Dea Ete ce sis 

Styles 175 and 59—Brown Vici Kid Oxfords; welt r e 

soles, common-sense or military heels............... 

Style 688—Tan Russia Oxfords; hand-turned soles Pair. 
| an De. FOGR: BOGE 2 o> «sna sane cases ccctaeres 





For $3.50 Pair 


You Buy Sorosis Tan 
Oxfords 


Where so much walking is required, as at the Fair, the 
feet have to be very carefully shod and looked after. The 
$3.50 Sorosis Tan Oxfords fill every requirement for comfort 


The demand increases as the shoes 


Best values—such as you would expect only in the $5.00 makes, 
Many styles and kinds to select from. 




















ELEGANT ELECTRIC AND MASSAGE PARLORS 


FOR TREATMENT OF DISEASES BY 
ELECTRICITY AND MASSAGE 
MANICURING, HAIR DRESSING AND CHIROPODY 


Private Sanitarium, 512 Washington Ave., 
Woman’s Department, under Supervision of 
Dr. M. M. Harris. 


_ St. Louis, Mo. 
Men’s Department, under Supervision of 
Carl Frisk, late of Hot Springs, Ark. 





CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE 


“Ive got the proofs on Nebbers now,” 
cries the surburbanite, rushing into the 
house. ; 

“Proof of what?” asks his wife. 

“He claimed his chickens were not 
bothering our garden, but I’ve got him 
dead to rights now.” 

“What have you discovered?’ 

“His old dominick hen is sitting on 
our egg plant bed.” 


ok ob -b 
A SHORT STORY 
Chapter I. 
This man is in jail. 
What did he do? 
Oh, he wrecked a train. 


Chapter IT. 


This man is in congress. 

What did he do? 

Oh, he wrecked a railroad. 

ab ab bh 

Jerome Hart writes: “In Berlin you 
are always forced to take the first cab in 
the row. If you are a family of eight 
and it is a one-horse droschky for two, 
you take it. Then you hire others for 
your overflow. If you are a lone, lorn 
bachelor bearing a single grip, and the 
head of the row is an eight-seat family 
four-wheeler, you have got to take it. 
Not to take it is ‘verboten.’ If you don’t 
take it you get arrested. In Germany 
youre liable to get arrested for almost 
anything, anywhere, at any time.” 








A MODEL HUSBAND 


Cain was wooing the lady in the land 
of Nod. 

“But,” she sighed, “I really know so 
little about you. I have always said I 
never would marry a club man.” 

At this, Cain earnestly assured her 
that he had forsworn clubs and she 
blushingly whispered the word that was 


to make him happy, or unhappy, as the . 


case might be. 
ab 2 ab 

Dr. Luttell of Washington tells this 
story of Isaac Williams, generally called 
“Slick” Williams, who was elected to 
the Tennessee legislature several years 
ago. The newly elected member could 
not read or write, although he was an 
exceedingly shrewd business man, and 
had obtained an enviable local reputa- 
tion for sticcess, which had culminated 
in this newly acquired honor. On ar- 
riving at Nashville for the first time Mr. 
Willians happened to catch sight of 
several of his fellow representatives, 
whom he had met at various times dur- 
ing the political campaign, sitting 
around a table in what he _ thought 
was the legislative hall, but which was 
really a restaurant. He sat down with 
them, and the waiter brought the bill 
of fare. The old gentleman looked at 
it carefully for several -minutés, inot 
wishing the others to know -that he 
couldn’t read, and then slapped his hand 
on the table and shouted: “I’ll never 
give my sanction to this bill as long as I 
live!” 
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HAIR AND HOUSEKEEPING 

There is no woman upon whom Time 
delights to take his revenge as he does 
upon the unoffending and unsuspecting 
little housekeeper. Somehow after her 
wedding day the sirl who has elected to 
bury herself in pots and kettles and pans 
for the sake of a poor young man loses 
all identity with the dainty, charming 
little creature who first caught the eye 
and heart of that young man. Actress- 
es, in spite of late hours, hard work, 
travel and cosmetics, retain their bright 
eyes, beautiful hair and good complex- 
ions often until they are too old to see 
to read their lines. Business women 
keep their trim figures and healthy col- 
or through tedious days of nerve-rack- 
ing responsibility. But the woman who 
does her own housework often loses 
her freshness in:the first year or two 
after her honeymoon. Somehow she 
forgets to curl her hair after she has 
washed and dressed the baby. She has 
no time to make pretty frocks when she 
must make so many beds, and pies and 
biscuits. Worst of all, in her effort to 
keep the domestic regime smooth she 
lets her little forehead become wrinkled 
and furrowed; in her anxiety to keep 
her husband’s pocket book fat she lets 
her hair get thin, and in her desire to 
keep the parlor straight she allows her 
lithe,young figure to become crooked 
and slouchy. 

Among all the disfigurements which a 
long apprenticeship at housework seems 
to bring nothing is worse than the grad- 
ual thinning of hair about the temples, 
the slow appearance of gray at the edge 
of the once beautiful brown locks, the 
acquisition of stringy ends that fly in 
gray wisps about the cheek and throat. 
A woman’s hair is like a plant’s blossom. 
Without it she is gauntly unattractive. 
The moment a little bride forgets to 
curl her hair, and is satisfied to twist it 
up in a hard knot at the back, or to 
wear it straggling in her eyes while she 
goes about getting the breakfast, she 
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Wedding Gifts. 





Biggest Assortment in St. Louis. 
Prices always lower than elsewhere. 
Every item in our stock is a “Special.” 
Rich Cut Glass, Sterling Silver and 

Quadruple Silver Plated Wares, 
Solid Gold and Plated Jewelry, 
Pictures, Lamps and Electroliers, 
Fine China and Bric-a- 7 
Silk, Lace, Ivory and Feather Fans, 
Leather Goods, 


512 Locust St. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE iN ST. LOUIS. 
PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 








is teaching her husband to forget to 
caress her and to be satisfied without 
kissing her goodbye when he starts out 
to business. 

If the little housekeeper will rise just 
ten minutes earlier each morning and 
shake her tresses out to the winds she 
will feel the cool morning air on her 
scalp like a refresing draught of water. 
Put your head out of the window, if 
you can, and with the fingers gently 
massage the scalp, beginning with the 


forehead and working backward to the 


nape of the neck. This will stimulate 
the blood through the scalp, will stir up 
the dead cuticle and will invigorate each 
hair with new life. A very, very few 
minutes spent in this way each morn- 
ing will give to your hair many more 
years of beauty and color. When you 
have finished divide the hair evenly 
with the comb ihto four or five portions 
and with a stiff brush give each portion 
20 or 30 good hard strokes. Then ar- 
range the hair and note its added pli- 
ancy and grace. . 

After breakfast you will no doubt be 
ready to dust or sweep or clean clos- 
ets or beat rugs or do some of the in- 
numerable things about the house which 
set the dirt a-flying. Before you begin 
this stop an instant and carefully pin 
a cap or even a plain hand-towel about 
your hair, covering it thoroughly so 
that not a particle of dust can settle on 
its coils, 

When you have finished the house- 
work and are ready to sit down to your 
sewing or darning, or perhaps to scan 
a magazine, choose a sunny corner, or 
by an open window, and sitting there 
with the sunlight filtering in on your 
back, let down your locks to the winds. 
Let them blow and play about your 
shoulders. Give them a chance to 
breathe and draw life. The divine Sarah 
Bernhardt never confines her locks when 
she is in private. All day long when she 
is at home they fly to the sun and winds 
and are untouched by a hairpin or a rib- 
bon. That is why, even as a grand- 
mother, she still has golden tresses in- 
stead of iron grey wisps of hair. 


& & 
SUFFICIENT REASON 


“Why did father spank you?” asked 
the father of the small! incorrigible whom 
he had just whipped. 

“Because you were bigger than I am,” 
replied the boy.—Chicago Tribune. 

de Qo Qe 

“Is Jimson well equipped for the office 
he seeks ?” 

“No; he couldn’t put $500 into the 
campaign if he wanted to.”—Detroit 


Free Press. 
ak bh 
Cast your bread upon the waters, and 
you will realize how many people are 
out for the dough.—Philadelphia Rec- 


ord. 
ab bh eb 


“Gayboy told me a month or two ago 
that his physician had limited him to 
one whiskey a day, but he doesn’t look 
as if he had reformed.” 

“He hasn’t. He went to four other 
doctors, and each one gave him the same 
directions. He’s following the advice 
of all five of ’em.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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A FABLE 


Once there were two little grapes. 
One was a good little grape and minded 
his mother. The other was a bad little 
grape. One day the bad little grape 
disobeyed his mother and rolled off the 
fruit stand. A ragged little negro boy 
came along and ate it, but all the little 
grape could do was to give the little boy 
a stomach ache. The good little grape 
was eaten by a rich man and it gave 
him a nice case of appendicitis. Moral: 
Mind your mothers, little folks——Kan- 
sas City times. 

ab bb 

She was a little tot of 6 or therea- 
bout, and the dinner was evidently to 
her liking, for she ate with gusto and 
not much moderation. Finally her 
cheery countenance took on a look of 
pain, and she began to fumble with her 
chubby hands about the waist line, 

“What is the matter, dear?” ques- 
tioned nurse. 

“My petticoat is choking me!’ she 
answered.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

de ob ods 

Devotees of the New Thought cult 
held a convention, or campmeeting, up 
in the Westchester hills of New York 
state the. other day. That they have 
not quite emancipated their souls from 
matter is shown in these words of a 
farmer, quoted by the New York Sun: 
“T hev had artists to board and hev had 
schoolmarms with a smart sprinklin’ of 
poets and gents furnishin’ clerks; but 
I will say that for regular, reliable, day- 
in-an’-day-out capacity for gettin’ away 
with solid fodder, these yere Thought 
cusses, barrin’ the poets, lays over ’em 
all. I hev heerd of food fer Thought 
before, but I don’t wanter take no more 
contracts fer supplyin’ it—leastwise at 
present rates.” 


MISS BANKHEAD, 
34 W. 17th Street, New York City. 


Large, cool rooms, with private baths; convenient 
for shopping; excellent home table. Refined parties 
desired. References exchanged. 





HOTEL BRANT 


BURLINGTON, ONTARIO 
VIA THE WABASH R.R. 

Located in the Garden of Canada; de- 
lightfully cool when St. Louis is swel- 
tering. Most modern appointments, 
finest bathing beach, good fishing, 
yachting, out-door and in-door sports. 
Accommodations for 500. Rates ex- 
ceedingly low. Magnificent Ball Room 
and Roof Garden. Entertainments ev- 
ery evening. Band Concerts on the 
Lawn. Charles B. Truitt, Manager. 





After the theater, before the matinee, 
or when down town shopping 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
em: St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and ser- 
vice and refined patronage. 





FOR SPECIAL USE 


Dealer—Here is a cigar that is all 
right for the money. We sell it seven 
for a quarter. 

Customer—Well, that is a good many! 

Dealer—Yes, but you don’t have to 
smoke them, you know. 

Customer—Oh, I didn’t think of that. 
You may give me a quarter’: worth. 
They'll be handy to treat my friends 
with.—Boston Transcript. 

ab & 
There come queer changes, I do ween, 

As thro’ this life we bob; 

He who “seeks a position” at seventeen, 

At forty “hunts a job.” 
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LIFE ON A TORPEDO BOAT 


Put a 30-knot destroyer into a rough 
sea,” says a naval authority, “and the 
limit of speed she can make is not what 
she can bear—what the people on her 
can bear.” 

Traveling at a 30-knot speed is going 
at the rate of a little over 34 miles an 


You can travel at that speed in a 


hour. 
in fact, it 


railway train with comfort 
is about the speed of the ordinary train. 
3ut imagine a runaway horse dragging 
your carriage over a rough country road 
at 34 miles an hour and you get an idea 
of what it means to go 30 knots an 

Good for the 
rough on the 





hour in a torpedo boat. 
digestion, maybe, but 
nerves; and if anything gives way, dis- 
aster complete and overwhelming. 

A man at the wheel of a torpedo boat 
going at full speed has no time to cal- 
culate distances—he must feel them in- 
stinctively. The boat must become as 
much a part of himself as his body is, 
and the thought of his brain must be 
translated to a movement of the rudder 
as instantaneously and as automatically 
as his arm would raise to ward off a 
blow aimed at his head. An instant’s 
hesitation and his boat crashes into an- 
other craft, plunges upon the shore, or 
is capsized by a heavy sea, as was the 
S 26 at the mouth of the Elbe. 

Duke Frederick of Mecklenberg, 26 
years of age, was at the wheel skillfully 
taking his boat in through a heavy sea 
to Kiel. The youth handled her beauti- 
fully, and was almost inside the harbor 
when suddenly she swerved a little, and 
a great sea turned her upside down, 
drowning Duke Frederick and all but 
one of his men. 

A man on a torpedo boat has to catch 
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“Off Your Feed?” 


Stomach unsteady? Tongue coat- 
ed? Complexion sallow? Nerves 
shaky? Out of sorts generally and 
feel as though you were an ‘‘also 
ran’’? 


Cheer Up. Your Case Is Easy. 


Heptol Splits 
(Laxative) 
Will Put You Right 


This sparkling, palatable min- 
eral water adjusts things on the 
inside by flushing the stomach and 
bowels and stimulating the liver. 
It always cures headache. 


15c.—Everywhere—15c. 
The Morrison Co. 


New York ST. LOUIS Waco 
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his sleep “on the fly,” and he becomes 
exceedingly expert, being young and 
adaptable, at making up the required 
amount of slumber in little mosiacs of 
an hour now, half an hour then and ten 
minutes later on. He becomes accus- 
tomed to drop into a dose whenever a 
favorable minute arrives and he is not 
on duty, and to stay in that condition 
until a sudden lurch of the boat shakes 
it out of him. Never at sea does he 
expect to be able to turn in for a full 
night’s sleep. 

This difficulty of sleeping on a tor- 
pedo boat at sea is one of the principle 
reasons why the American fleet of des- 
troyers sent to Manila had an itinerary 
arranged for it which provided for 90 
days spent in port and only 70 at sea. 
This 90 days of rest against 70 of active 
seagoing is calculated to be about the 
limit of endurance of a picked crew on 
a torpedo boat. A destroyer, it must be 
remembered, is only a torpedo boat of 
a larger growth, and not so much larger 
as to make any material difference in the 
amount of discomfort and strain put 
upon her crew, especially when the the- 
ater of action is the open ocean. 


A man who has had much service on . 


a torpedo boat said to the writer: 

“It is not only sleep with which you 
have to play catch-as-catch-can on board 
a torpedo boat, but you have to play tag 
with your food as well. If there was 
anything like a sea on, we never used to 
think of sitting down to table, but took 
such food as we could get in one hand 
and ate it while we held on with the 
other. 

“A great part of the time cooking was 
next to impossible, and cold canned 
stuff, or what was left over of the stuff 
which had been cooked in port, had to 
suffice us, and we grabbed that as we 
could and when we could. 

“The cook alwavs, or almost always, 
used to make coffee for us, though how 
he managed it was a_ mystery, for, 
though he used to lash the coffee pot to 
the top of the stove and tie down the 
lid, the pitching and the rolling of the 
boat in a heavy see would spill a large 
portion of the contents of the pot out 
through the spout. 

“Then cookey would put a cork in 
the mouth of the spout, and when the 
coffee boiling generated steam enough 
the lid would blow off, or the cork 
would fly out. Altogether, it was only 
by the exercise of indefatigable energy 
and skill of the sort which ought to 
have been recognized in general orders 
that finally enough coffee would be man- 
ufactured to give each man a cup.” 


ode te ode | 
MEERSCHAUM COLORISTS 


“With the growth of the hobby of 
smoking imeerschaum pipes,’ said Ike 
Hafendorfer of Philadelphia at the Fifth 
Avenue hotel recently, “there have 
sprung up concerns which make a busi- 
ness of coloring these pipes. 

“How do they do it? Well, in the 
most natural way imaginable. By smok 
ing them. In Paris there are two firms 
employing about a thousand men to do 
nothing but smoke. ‘They are paid 20 


cents an hour. ‘They smoke mild to- 
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Refrigerators - - - 


Rattan Chairs, 


Old Hickory Chairs - - $2.00 
$7.50 up. 
Large Line. 
German Reed Chairs - “ $2.25 up. 


VISITORS WELCOME TO THE SHOW 
FURNITURE HOUSE. 
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By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


The best work yet produced by this author. Photo- 
graph and autograph in each book. Price $1.25, pre- 
. paid to any address. Send money by post-office order to 


Ernest McGaffey, Chicago, III. 
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bacco, in order that they can smoke a 


great length of time without getting a 
headache. 

“T have seen these men at work. They 
are a queer set. Some of them are per- 
sons of high educational attainments, 
who, being out of other employment, do 
not object to sitting in a cool spot, read- 
ing and smoking. It’s a snap for them. 
“Others of these hired smokers are 


ignorant fellows, who have |. never 


achieved success in anything but smok- 
ing. 

“A few women are in the gathering, 
but they are all sorry looking wrecks. 

“Some of the smokers are diseased. 
Many of them have consumption. But 
this does not endanger the person who 
buys the fine meerschaum pipe later on, 
for the pipes are boiled and baked to 
eliminate all germs.”—Louisville Her- 
ald. 
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DRAMATIC 
TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 

The sixteen scenes and groups which 
form the gallery of “Two Thousand 
Years Ago,” at Grand and Laclede ave- 
nues, are vivid reproductions of scenes 
and events in the life on earth of Christ. 
They were conceived by the artist, Carl 
Johan Nilsson, in a lofty devotional 
spirit and executed with fidelity to his- 
tory and tradition. The sculptured and 
modeled figures, more than 150 in the 
whole exhibit, are made with unerring 
fidelity and life-like semblance. The 
fabrics of clothes and drapings are real. 
The color effects are rich and pleasing, 
and the illumination of each group cre- 
ates a realistic atmosphere of light that 
harmonizes with the particular subject, 
and accentuates and heightens the power 
of the illusion. The first scene, the Na- 
tivity, presents a night picture. The 
light seems to come from the sky, fall- 
ing down upon the Chri$t child, and 
from him streaming out upon those 
grouped around him. The figures rep- 
resent the three Wise Men: a Greek, a 
Nubian and an Egyptian. In the open- 
ing of the ruin is a camel with its black 


leader. The bright Star of Bethlehem 





hangs above. In the background is a 
glimpse of the manger with some ani- 
mals. The group is perfect in detail, as 
are all the groups which follow the first 
one. 
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THE BILL AT THE HIGHLANDS. 


One of the most popular vaudeville 
artists in the business is Corinne, and, 
though an old-timer, she remains in good 
standing, as long as she sings and acts 
as sprightly and as pleasingly as she 
does at the Highlands this week. She 
is the headliner, but thére are others, 
Papinta, for example, and Jim Morton, 
capital single talker with never a word 
too many. Col. Hopkins’ vaudeville 
programme improves with the season. 
Next week he will have a series of good 
acts among whom are Galetti’s dogs 
and monkeys; Mignonette Kokin, a 
pretty little dancer and singer; Wills 
and Hassan, head balancers and acro- 
bats; Dixon, Bowers and Dixon, the 
three Rubes, and other good cards. This 
is the last week on the Roof Garden 
of the Tyrolean Alps Quintet, who were 
quite a feature of the after-performance 
concerts at the Highlands. Their place 
will be taken by the Talferera Quartet, 
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UNION UNDERWEAR 


The underwear of the future and to many the under- 
wear par excellence of the present. 
comfort and perfection of fit. 
because in one piece; does away with the annoyance 
of sagging drawers and crawling undershirt. 


No man will go back to the old-fashioned two-piece 
after knowing the pleasure of Union Underwear. 


Lisles, Silks, 
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Werner. iow. 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at. Seventh. 








Balbriggans, 
or mesh weaves, long or short sleeves 


eae $1.50 to $7 00 








It is the acme of 
Cooler in Summer 


Cottons, Linens, in flat 
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LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


RESTAURANT 


IN ST. LOUIS 
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Three Large, Separate Dining 3: 
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Rooms for Private Dinner 
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Beethoven Conservatory of Music 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
All Branches of Music Taught. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.¢ 








excellent singers, who have been heard 
in St. Louis. at many smart entertain- 
ments. Underlined at the Highlands 
are H. Rostow and the Rappo Sisters, 
European celebrities; Devlin’s Zouaves, 
the Rossow Midgets, and other acts of 
this caliber. 


ok hb a 


ON THE CLOTHES LINE 


O, Mrs. Moriarity! 
I would not fail in charity, 
Nor charge yez wid hilarity 
When yez weren't drinking, mind! 
But still I have me eye on you, 
And yesterday—Oh, fie on you!— 
I saw yez—'tis no lie on you!— 
Wid four sheets in the wind! 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


ele oe oe 


Professor William James, of Har- 
vard, is very popular with the more in- 
telligent and studious of the undergrad- 
When these young men, how- 
ever, make rash or bold or unbecoming 
assertions, he doe$ not hesitate to take 
them down. Not long ago, a sophomore 
aired some rather atheistical views be- 
fore Professor James. “You,” the lat- 
ter said, “are a free thinker, I perceive. 
You believe in nothing.” “I only be- 
lieve—haw—what I can_ understand,” 
the sophomore replied. “It comes to the 
same thing, I suppose,” replied Profes- 


sor James. 
ak ab «bk 


Senator Beveridge uses neither rail- 
way passes nor telegraph franks. On 
one occasion he had been speaking at 
an old settlers’ picnic, and in making 
his way through the crowd was relieved 
of all his money. He did not discover 
his loss until he attempted to pay for a 
hasty lunch at the railway station. «He 
explained to the restaurant-keeper, who 
said in suspicious tones: “Show me 
your railway passes if you ‘are a sena- 
tor.” “I don’t use them,” replied Mr. 
Beveridge. “Then you’ ain't no sena- 
tor,” said the-landlord with conviction. 


uates. 





HERO AT CASHIER’S WINDOW 


The man who had just rescued a 
mother and her child from a burning 
building shouldered his way through 
the applauding crowd, and took his 
stand in front of the cashier’s window 
in the Carnegie Hero Fund Building. 

“What number?” asked the man with- 
in the window. 

“Hero No. 18,261; number of heroic 
deeds, twelve; rescue of woman and 
child from burning house.” 

He produced his badge, and the cash- 
ier took the numbers. 

Stifling a yawn the clerk shoved the 
man the amount prescribed in such 
cases. The hero counted the money 
car fully, pocketed it and moved away, 
with an eye out for No. 13.—Baltimore 
Sun, 

GROUNDLESS FEAR 

Cholly—“I did think of going in for 
politics, but I was afwaid I wouldn’t 
know just how to tweat my infewiahs, 
don’t y* know.” 

Peppry—‘Your inferiors? Oh, you 
wouldn’t be likely to meet any of them.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


ek ab ab 


Tramp steamers which go all over the 
world carry the favorite airs of all 
nations and bring the world of harmony 
together in closer sympathy. Thus it 
is that the women of Orinoco, Pernam- 
buco and other remote Southern ports 
get the popular airs of London, Berlin 
and New York quite as quickly as some 
of our provincial cities. Often a gem is 
brought here for the first time by a 
sailing ship. A captain will invite some 
of his shore friends to take luncheon on 
board his ship, and then the wife or 
daughter will play something that she 
has picked up at some distant port. It 
surprises her to learn that the air is 
new on this side. Sometimes the sail- 
ors themselves organize a glee club on 
board, and the selections played are 
world-wide. 
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MONUMENTS FOR LIARS 


While other nations build monuments 
to the memory of men who have done 
great and noble deeds, the Dyaks heap 
up a pile of the branches of trees in 
memory of the man who has uttered a 
great lie, so that future generations may 
know of his wickedness and take warn- 
ing from it. 

The persons deceived start the tugong 
bula by heaping up a large number of 
branches in some conspicuous spot by 
the side of the main road. Every passer- 
by contributes to it and at the same time 
curses the man in memory of whom it is. 

This custom dates from very ancient 
times. It is interesting to notice that 
though the ethics of the Dyaks, even at 
the present day, do not agree in many 
points with the moral code of other and 
more advanced races, still from the earli- 
est ages the Dyaks seem to have agreed 
in considering a lie a most disgraceful 
crime, and a liar a man who deserves 
the curses not only of his own genera- 
tion, but also of people yet unborn. 

A few small branches, a few dry twigs 
and leaves—that is what the tugong bula 
is at first. But day by day it increases 
in size. Every passer-by adds some- 
thing to it, and in a few years’ time it 
becomes a large and imposing monument 
raised to the memory of one who was a 
liar. 

It has often been remarked by Dyaks 
that any other punishment would, if a 
man had his choice, be much preferred 
to having a tugong bula put up in his 
memory. Other punishments are soon 
forgotten but a tugong bula remains as a 
testimony to a man’s untruthfulness for 
succeeding generations to witness, and 
is a standing disgrace to his children’s 
children. 

Believing, as the Dyaks do, in the 
efficacy of curses—a curse among them 
being a finable offense—it is easy to 
understand how a Dyak would dread 
the acumulation of curses which would 
necessarily accompany the formation of 
a tugong bula.—Straits Settlement Bud- 


get. 
0% obs ols 
WANTED IT KEPT QUIET 


Chester L. Long, the Senator from 
Kansas, was talking to Representative 
Shattuc, of Ohio, in one of the com- 
mittee rooms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the other day. when Mr. Shat- 
tuc asked: 

“Do you really believe in palmistry?” 

“Don’t say anything about it,” answer- 
ed Mr. Long, “but just before the Leg- 
islature met a palmist read my hand and 
predicted I would be elected to the Sen- 
ate.” i 

“No, I shan’t say anything about it,” 
said Mr. Shattuc, unfolding and show- 
ing to Mr. Lone a newspaper with a 
huge advertisement of a palmist declar- 
ing he had read Senator Long’s hand 
and predicted his election. 

ek oh ob 

Senator Quay once sat as if asleep 
under a rapid-fire lot of questions from 
Senator Beveridge, who was attacking 
him in a debate. He refused to answer 
a question—in fact, showed no signs of 
hearing them. “I await the reply from 
the senator frrom Pennsylvania,” said 


The Mirror 


THE ROSE OF 
OLD ST. LOUIS 


A strong novel of the time of the Louisiana Purchase, by a new writer, 


Mary Dillon. 


It is a sweet and stirring love-story, told in a big, fine way; 


and whether the stalwart, blond hero is fighting Indians, braving Napoleon, 


or seeking to win the wilful woman of his heart, you are thrilled and 


charmed as perhaps you have not been since those delightful days when 


you first read “Ivanhoe,” “Deerslayer,” and, later on, “Hugh Wynne.” 


Intrigue and adventure sustain the interest throughout, and such historic 


figures as Napoleon and Jefferson are presented with absolute truth as to 


history and to character. 


The scenes are laid in St. Louis, Washington 


and Paris, and the Author’s pen pictures of urban life one hundred years 


ago are delightfully vivid and real. Illustrated by Castaigne and Relyea. 


$1.50. 


Tue Crentury Co., New York. 





Senator Beveridge, mopping his brow, 
when he reached the last of his ques- 
tions. Senator Quay never stirred. He 
didn’t appear to be batting his more 
than half-closed eyes. Senator Dubois, 
of Idaho, leaned over to his seat-mate, 
making a funnel of his hands, and said 
in a whisper that could be heard all 
around in the silence of the chamber: 
“Br’er Fox, he ain’t sayin’ a word!” A 
laugh rippled around the Senate, in 
which Senator Beveridge somewhat 
sheepishly joined. A slow smile spread 
over Senator Quay’s face, but he never 
moved nor seemed to bat a half-closed 


eye. 
ak ob 
CLEVER WAR MIMICRY 


The Boer war, without a doubt the 
peer of any out-door spectacular per- 
formance ever seen in the United States, 
continues to grow in favor with the 
crowds at the World’s Fair. It is the 
mimicry of war done so faithfully that 
the spectator is almost led to believe it 
is a reality instead of make-believe bat- 
tle. Every Boer and British soldier 
plays his part well. Even the horses 
are trained to carry out the idea of real- 
ism. They fall like the men when the 
rifles are speaking. Some fall over and 
lie still as death while others limp off 
the field with true horse sense. The 
various battles of the Boer-British war 
are faithfully presented and enough 
gunpowder and ammunition is used 
daily to carry on a real war for some 
time. Without doubt every visitor 
should see the Boer exhibit. It is edu- 
cational as well as amusing. 


oh ok ob 


One at least of the lately removed re- 
cesses on London Bridge was associa- 
ted with Bismarck. The following story 
was told to Sir Charles Dilke by the 


great German himself: During a visit 
to London, Bismarck was invited to in- 
spect a famous brewery, and, in acknow- 
ledgement of his reputation for beer 
drinking, an enormous tankard of old 
ale was set before him. “I seized the 
tankard,” said the Iron Chancellor, 
“and I thought of my country and drank 
to Prussia, and tilted it till it was empty. 
Then I thanked my entertainers, and 
succeded in making my way as far as 
London Bridge. There I sat down in 
one of the stone recesses, and for a con- 
siderable length of time the great bridge 
went round and round me.” 
als de oe 
THE CLUBMAN 


Mrs. McCali—“I’m so sorry I shan’t 
meet your husband, Mrs. Clubb. I’m 
told he’s a man of such fine presence, is 
he not?” 

Mrs. Clubb—“‘Well, really, I know 
very little about that. I’m more familiar 
with his absence.”—Philadelphia Press. 


oh oh 
LOW ROUND TRIP RATES. 


St. Louis to Denver and return. .$25.00 
St. Louis to Salt Lake City and 

OMEN aad Sass ab See 38.00 

Low rates to other Western points, 
via Union Pacific. Quickest time. Ticket 
office, 903 Olive St., St. Louis. 

ek ob ob 

The “tipper” at a vessel discharging 
pig iron at the harbor in Glasgow was 
surprised, one afternoon recently, when 
a woman with a catch-as-catch-can ap- 
pearance saluted him at the ship’s side 
with the double-barreled query: “Cun 


ye tell me, mister, if it’s the rule for 
men tae get knockit aff work at this 
boat if there’s nae waggons tae pit th’ 
iron intae, an’ dae they no’ get peyed 
fur th’ time theyre waitin’ till empty 
waggons-cum?” On being informed 


that such was the case, she said: “Oh, 
I only wanted tae ken, cos ma man wis 
workin’ here, an’ I thocht he wis tryin’ 
tae dae me last nicht wi’ a broken pey, 
sae I jist gied him his coffee. That’s th’ 
wey he’s no’ oot th’ day. Am rale vexeJ 
aboot it noo, seein’ he wis tellin’ th’ 


truth.” 
«% & 
DON’T INFLUENCE MARKET 


Daniel Drew, one of the most daring 
of speculators on Wall street a genera- 
tion ago, had a thorough contempt for 
statistics relating to the railways in 
whose stocks he speculated. Once in 
passing through his brother’s office in 
the ’70s he tapped on the shoulder of a 
young speculator absorbed in a table of 
railway earnings. 

“What's that for?” Drew asked. 

“I’m trying to get the real position of 
the property.” ‘ 

“Young man,” the venerable operator 
rejoined, “if you think that is the way to 
succeed in Wall street you are on the 
road to ruin.” 


An eminent English economist used to 
tell with great enjoyment a parallel] Lon- 
don story of an operator who conducted 
a highly successful Stock Exchange 
speculation in a certain railway share, 
and who, having sold out and closed his 
bargain, hurried to his broker’s office 
with the exclamation: “Where is it, 
anyway? Give me a map and let me 
see where the thing runs to.” 


& hb ob 
THE MODERN ENDING 


“And so,” concluded the fond father, 
“they were married——” 

“Oh, yes,-I know,” interrupted the 
daughter and heiress. “An’ got a di- 
vorce an’ lived happily ever after !”— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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RACING 


ST. LOUIS 
FAIR ASSOCIATION, 


Vandeventer and Natural Bridge Road. 
BEGINNING JUNE 1]. 


SIX HIGH-CLASS 
RACES DAILY 





ADMISSION— 


Including Grand Stand $ I. 00 


..RACES.. 
Union Jockey Club 


JOSEPH DUFFY, President 
P. J. CARMODY, General Manager 
RALPH TOZER, Secretary 


Union Ave and Natural Bridge Rd 


Races commence at 2:30 daily, 
rain or shine. 


SIX RACES EACH DAY 


Finest Steeplechase course in the world. 
Suburban Line direct to grand stand 


Admission $1; Paddock 50c Extra. 


Twelve minutes from World’s Fair Grounds 


OPEN BOOKING 





Every Friday Ladies’ Day 


RACES—RACES 
..ODEON THEATER.. 


KIRALFY’S 
Louisiana Purchase Spectacle 











Two Thousand Years Ago 


Scenes and Groups from Palestine 
The Life of CHRIST in 16 Groups 


NOW OPEN 
North-west Corner Grand and Laclede Aves. 
CONTINOUS SHOW 


Sundays from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Week days from 1 p. m. to 10p. m. 
Admission 25 cents. Children 15 cents 


DELMAR GARDEN 


LOUISIANA 
THE WORLD'S FAIR EXTRAVAGANZA. 
Biggest Show in Town. 


Seats at Bollman’s 


PRICES - ----=+= 25c to $1.00 


FREE—Admission to 40-Acre Garden, 20,000 
Electric Lights. Daily Band Concerts, 10,000 


Chairs in Ground. 
(AT DOWN- 


OPEN AIR RESTAURANT SOwNpnices.) 


50—AMUSEMENT FEATURES—5O 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. 








THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK, 
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A SPECIMEN OF IRISH PLUCK 


Irishmen stand hish in the regard of 
Admiral Schley. He likes to tell stories 
of the indomitable, reckless pluck of the 
Irish. Thus, at a dinner that Colonel 
McClure of Philadelphia gave in his 
honor, he said: 

“An American merchantman once lay 
in a Dutch port, and a number of Dutch 
sailors came aboard to have a chat with 
our men. 

“By and by a spirit of rivalry arose. 
The sailors tried to outdo one another 
in athletic tricks. The honors for a long 
while lay with the Americans, but finally 
a Dutchman climbed to the very top of 
the mainmast and there stood on his 
head. 

“The Americans’ spirit fell at once. 
It was plain that the Dutch had outdone 


them. They looked at one another 
sheepishly. They were silent and 
ashamed. 


“Suddenly a young Irishman leaped to 
his feet. 

“ “Be gobs!’ he said, ‘I wont let a fat 
Dutchman beat me.’ 

“And the reckless fellow ran like a 
monkey up the mast, and got ready to 
stand on his head on the top. He put 
his head down and gave a push with his 
legs. The first push wasn’t hard enough, 
and he dropped back. But the second 
push was too hard, and he fell heels 
over head. His back struck the first 
rope, his legs the next, his neck the 
next, and so on, somersault after somer- 
sault, till, wonderful to relate, he landed 
on his feet on the deck. 

“Do that!’ he shouted, as soon as 
he could catch his breath.”—New York 
Tribune. 

ak oh ob 
RUSSIA’S BRIDAL COACHES 


Russia has placed a premium on mar- 
riage by the novel device of starting a 
new railway service to accommodate 
bridal couples who intend making honey- 
moon trips. At Kharkoff a company has 
just built and equipped special cars ac- 
cording to American ideas of luxurious 
railroad travel, and no doubt there will 
now be plenty of newly married couples 
to undertake a real wedding journey. 
Like the special palace cars in vogue in 
the United States, the Russian state- 
rooms are magnificently upholstered in 
white and gold, a boudoir in Louis XV. 
style—of course an elegant dining room 
for two and a bathroom. Special women 
attendants are in charge of each car. If 
these bridal cars are popular, there will 
be others built, and maybe some day a 
cozy party of two may make a wedding 
trip on the Siberian railway and visit 
their Japanese neighbors in Vladivostok 
and Port Arthur. Such things can hap- 
pen, if this old world continues to turn 
on its axis.—Boston Herald. 

abs abe 2s 

Heavium—“Did you ever drink any 
of those substitutes for coffee?” Light- 
hw—"“What a foolish question! You 
know I have been sojourning in board- 
ing-houses for the past ten years.”— 
Chicago News. 

ole be se 

Hostess. (to new curate)—*We seem 
to be talking of nothing but horses, Mr. 
Soothem. Are you much of a sports- 


The Mirror 


BOER WAR 


National South 


NOT | 
ON 
THE | 
PIKE 


= 
5 300 British Veterans 
50 Gordon Highlanders 


THE FEATURE OF THE FAIR. 


Reproduction of Famous Battle Scenes daily at 3:30 and 8:30 P. M. Saturdays and Holi- 


days, 2:30, 4:30 and 8:30 P. M. 


Admission, with seating accommodations, 25c, 50c and $1.00. 


South of Ferris Wheel 
East of Agriculture Building 
Near Temple of Fraternity 
Special Intramural Stations 


Take Market Street Car 


GENERAL PIET CRONJE and GENERAL BEN VILJOEN 


100 Artillery 


al ; 


African Exhibit 


50 Boer Women and Children 
100 South African Natives 


1 Children under 12 admitted to grand stand for 25c. 
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man?” Curate—‘Really, Lady Betty, I 
don’t think I ought to say that I am. 
I used to collect butterflies; but I have 
to give up even that now!”—Punch. 
ah ab hb 
WHICH EYE 1S STRONGER ? 


Here is a little test for your eyes that 
will soon show you which of them is 
the stronger. Place an object about two 
inches in diameter on a level with your 
eyes and move back from it about ten 
feet. Then point to it and take sight 
along the top of your pointing finger 
until the object and the tip of your fin- 
ger are exactly in a line with the eye 
from which you are sighting. Next 
open the other eye and see if the object 
seems to have moved from the straight 
line: If it has not moved to one side 
apparently, the eye with which you first 
looked is the stronger, as the addition 
of the other’s vision does not change the 
focus. If the object seems to have moved 
it proves that the other eye is the 
stronger, the difference being measured 
by the distance that the object appears 
to have moved. 

Try sighting with both eyes open first. 
Then look first with one eye and then 
the other and see how far out of line 
each makes the object appear. The one 
that is furthest out of line is the weaker 
eye.—Chicago Journal. 

ea he be 
AWAY FOR THE SUMMER 


The mountains, seaside or springs of 
California bring happiness for every- 
body. The Yosemite valley, the big 
trees, boating, fishing, golfing every day 
Most delightful climate in 
the world. The Union Pacific is the 
best line. Makes quickest time. Ticket 
office, 903 Olive street, St. Louis. 

eh — be 

“Mr. Richley had nothing but praise 
for your work for him before the cit- 


izen’s .committee,” said the friend. 


in the year. 


“Yes,” replied the lobbyist, gloomily; 
“nothing but _ praise.”—Philadelphsa 
Press. 


als oh ob 
When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
: ok oh ob 
“Say,” remarked the bartender, sar- 
castically, “what are you tryin’ to do, 


take enough to last you all summer?” 
“Oh, no,” replied the seedy individual, 
continuing to pour until the glass was 
full, “one swallow does not make a 
summer.”—Ex. 
ah hb hs 
COULDN’T STOP HER 
Mamma—“Oh! Willie! Willie! You're 
doing the very thing I told you not to. 
Now don’t let me speak to you again.” 
Willie—“Say, ma, if pa can’t stop you 
talkin’ when you once git started, how 
do you expect me to?”—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 
ae be he 
There is a good Persian story about 


a pessimist. This story is so old that 


no date can be assigned to it. It con- 
cerns a _ pessimistic farmer. “Good 


friend,” a visitor said to the farmer, 
“you are fortunate this year.” He 
pointed to the heavy and rich grain fields 
spreading as far as the eye could see. 
“You can’t grumble,” he went on, “about 
your corn crop this season, eh?” “No,” 


whined the pessimist, “but a crop like »— 


this is terribly wearing on the soil.” 
Patience—*‘Does ever speak of 
her family tree?” Patrice—“No, I think 
it was one of the shady sort of trees.” 
—Yonkers Statesman. 
ok ah ab 
that a new _ hen-house 
you’re building?” Mr. Snappy—“No; 
this is an old one I’m building to take 
the place of the new one I tore down 
last week.”—Ex. 


FEST HIGHLANDS 


PARK 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL 
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THIS WEEK: 
PEERLESS CORINNE, 


Just returned from England. 


JAMES ). MORTON, 
‘The Fellow of Infinite Jest.” 


RAUSCHELE, 
Great European Impersonator. 


JOSEPHINE AINSLEY, 
Vocalist. 


SCHUYLER SISTERS, 


Comediennes: 
And Re-Engaged 
‘Beautiful Papinta.” 


FREE Roof Garden FREE 


THE 
TYROLEAN ALPS QUINTET 


Singers, Yodlers and Zither Virtuosi, 
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JIM 


BY R, M. WILLIAMS. 

The one worry of Mr. Stubblefield’s 
life was Jim, and as that saddle colored 
young “coon” shambled into the office 
of the general manager of one of the 
Western Kentucky coal mines it was 
with the expectation of being repri- 
manded by that autocrat for not being 
on time. Jim was a good intentioned 
fellow, but his heedlessness was prov- 
erbial. 

One busy day found Jim _ lazily 
stretched full length on the pilot of the 
switch engine as it plied back and forth 
over the network of tracks and switches 
that connected the different mines of the 
colliery. 

As Mr. Stubblefield turned from his 
desk in his easy chair with an order for 
one of his bosses with a quick spoken 
command: 

“Here, Jim, take this.” 

But Jim was not to be seen. 

“Brown, where is Jim?” 

“IT think I saw him on the engine a 
little while ago.” 

“Confound that fellow; he is invari- 
ably here when not needed and gone 
when he is wanted. I will not be wor- 
ried with him any longer. Brown, fill 
out this discharge notice and give it to 
him when he returns.” 

But Jim’s thoughts were far from dis- 
charge papers and office chores, for once 
safely seated on the iron horse with 
breath of flame, he was all attention to 
the different signals given by the toll- 
ing of the bell of the blasts of the whis- 
tle, and his ever readiness to open and 
close switches soon found favor with 
the enginemen. To Jim the man at the 
throttle was the hero of heroes; even 
the gilded trappings of the circus, with 
its mad races and blasts of music paled 
before this man of deeds, and when the 
steam was applied and the black smoke 
went curling heavenward he recalled the 
stories he had heard of volcanic erup- 
tions and fiery furnaces. 


As the engine clattered down the de- 
cline toward the works a cry from one 
of the hundreds of men that had 
emerged from the “opening” called at- 
tention to a little boy being thrown from 
his wheel off the level slackroad that 
ran parallel but a few feet higher than 
the railroad, just as the engine rounded 
a sharp curve. And there they stood 
seventy-five yards upon the crest of the 
hill powerless to reach the little fellow, 
when all at once they noticed a dusky 
figure sliding down to the front of the 
pilot. With ove hand firmly clinching 
the push bar and the other extended al- 
most to the ties, he grasped the boy’s 
coat, and half pulling, half dragging, 
landed the little fellow safely on top 
of the pilot, and as the engine slackened 
its speed he heard the shouts of the 
miners as they cheered for the saddle 
colored coon from the office. 

A few hours later a messenger rushed 
into the manager’s office and announced 
the rescue of Bobby, the manager’s little 
six-year-old boy, by Jim. Half dazed 
and. with an apparent effort at self con- 
trol, Mr. Stubblefield turned: 

“Brown, destroy that last order.” 

And Jim continues on the pay roll. 


The Mirror 


JAPANESE LADY’S WARDROBE 


An American woman may have more 
new dresses in a year than there are 
months in it, but the chances are that 
she no longer possesses in December 
those she started with in January, for 
she would consider them quite out of 
date. 

A Japanese lady is far wiser; she 
has perhaps, as many as five dresses in 
one year, but they are made as beauti- 
ful as her means and exquisite artistic 
taste will allow. Next year they will 
not be cast aside for new, for fashions 
do not change in the Land of the Chrys- 
anthemum, so what is beautiful one year 
is beautiful the next, and for as long 
as the garment can be worn. Thus it 
happens that a lady may have as many 
as sixty.or seventy dresses, and by-and 
by these will go to her eldest daughter. 

Dresses are handed down from moth- 
er to daughter in Japan much as treas- 
ured pieces of furniture are with us, 
and the mother’s dresses are considered 
far more valuable than those which are 
brand new. 

Dressmaking, exclusive of the em- 
broidery that may be on the material, 
is a very simple matter in Japan, for 
one pattern serves for the kimona of 
the princess or the peasant, and every 
woman knows how to make it. 

The exquisite taste of the Japanese is 
a marvel to western nations, and it is 
cultivated from babyhood. “Our chil- 
dren.” says a Japanese lady, “are not 
children long, and we can do most with 
them when thev are little. Then we 
show them only beautiful things, you 
know—only beautiful things. Little silk- 
en balls, and little carved ivory things. 
Oh, your children’s things—toys, don’t 
you call them?—are so ugly. We 
would be afraid of what our children 
would be if we gave them your child- 
ren’s toys!” 

And the Japanese mother is probably 
right, for children may be trained by 
use to admire the ugly as well as ‘the 


beautiful. 
eh ch 

In applying for some additional life 
insurance recently, William Jennings 
Bryan had to fill up the usual questions 
as printed on the application sheet. One 
query was: “Have you ever suffered 
from fever of any kind?” To this Mr. 
Bryan replied: “Yes, from two attacks 
of Presidential fever, both of which 
were followed by severe chills. Have 
completely recovered.” 

ah & 

Mrs. Farmer—“Josiah, I’m goin’ to 
town to-morrow to buy a new carpet 
for the parlor. What kind had I better 
git?” Farmer Prosper—“Any kind ye 
like, Belindy. It makes no diff’rence— 
bustles, ex-minister, croquette, or in- 
grate. Suit yerself.”"—Kansas_ City 


Journal. 
ak hb 
Dashaway—“Did you have any trou- 
ble making love to Miss Flyer?” Clev- 
erton—“None whatever. The trouble 
came when I tried to break away.” 


—Life. 
abe be oe 
The lady—“Who would have thought 
that bull understood French? This 
gown is cerise!”—New York Sun. 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT 
MDCCCCIV 





I. 
HOMEWARD: SONGS BY 
THE WAY. 
By A. E. 


450 copies on Van Gelder hand-made 
paper, old style boards. 


Price $1.50 Net. 


Il. 
THE BALLAD OF READING 
GAOL. 


By Oscar WILDE. 


950 copies on Van Gelder hand-made 
paper, old style boards. 


Price 50 cents Net. 


III. 
eg PUERISQUE. 
AN ESSAY 
By Roszat Louis STEVENSON. 


OTHER ISSUES IN THE 
VEST POCKET SERIES. 


I. FitrzGERALD’S RUBAIYAT. 
II. SONNETS FROM THE PORTU- 
GUESE. 
III. SWINBURNE’s LAUS VENERIS. 
IV. AEs TRIPLEX AND OTHER Es- 
SAYS. 
V. NATURE THOUGHTS BY RICH- 
ARD JEFFERIES. 


VI. AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE, 
TRANSLATED BY ANDREW LANG 


The series ts bound in the following 
styles; 

Blue Paper Wrapper $ .25 Net 
Limp Cloth .40 Net 
Flexible Leather, Gilt Top ‘75 Net 
Japan Vellum Edition . 1.00 Net 


This new edition of Homeward: Songs 
by the way is based upon the belief that 
Mr. Russell has at last come in a meas- 
urable degree to his own. It is a fact 
that a very large proportion of his 
choicest lyrics are enshrined in this 
earliest volume. 

It is now put forth in 10-point old-style 
Roman type with original symbolic de- 
vice in red on title-page, repeated after 
colophon, and in such beautifully pro- 
portioned small quarto format cannot 
fail of attracting all who are interested in 
the finer lyrical results of the Celtic 
revival. 


Of the same sombre genre as The City 
of Dreadful Night, by another unhappy 
man of genius, Zhe Ballad of Reading 
Gaol stands for all time as the latest 
and greatest of Wilde’s imaginary work. 

In The Lyric Garland Series this poem 
receives a dignified typographical treat- 
ment which its sinister beauty demands. 


Issued uniform with our other volumes 
in the Vest Pocket Series, Stevenson’s 
charming discourse on love, marriage, 
and the conduct of life, will ungestionably 
appeal to his admirers the world over. 
It is a book peculiarly adapted to read- 
,ing, whatever one’s mood or wherever 
one happens to be—whether at home or 
on vacation—in health or the search 
for it! 





ALL BOOKS SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT 
OF NET PRICE 


MOSHER 
MAINE 





THOMAS B. 
PORTLAND, 





A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE MOSHER 
BOOKS SENT FREE TO ALL WHO MEN- 
TION THE MIRROR, 








EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS FOR ST. LOUIS ARE 
STIX, BAER & FULLER 
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Puritan Cleaner 


Is a modern, safe and scientific preparation, absolute- 
ly harmless, non-inflammable and odorless. Unlike 
other articles of a similar kind, it never dries out; 
leaves no ring after using. Applied to 


STRAW HATS 


It removes all dust, dirt and other foreign  sub- 
stances. In five minutes’.time, applied with a small 
brush, it can make an old hat absolutely clean and 
new. 
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TAN SHOES 


Are restored to their original color, and all grease 
and discolorations are entirely removed. It does not 
bleach or otherwise injure the leather. 


From the most delicate fabrics 
PERSPIRATION STAINS 


no matter how bad, are instantly removed. 

It is always permanently effective in cleaning Kid 
Gloves, all Leather Goods, Coarse and Dainty Fab- 
rics, Laces, Satin Slippers, Upholstery, Furniture, etc. 

PURITAN is earnestly recommended to such of 
St. Louis’ public who have not already demonstrated 
its great merit. No preparation on the market has 
met with a like success. Every druggist can bear 
witness to its popularity, and every one who is con- 
scientiously desirous of selling his patrons only the @& 
best, sells PURITAN. ; 


PRICE, A QUARTER A BOX 


Sent to any address in the United States 
or Canada upon receipt of price, in coin 


Be. or stamps. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 

Political considerations had no doubt 
much influence on the of Wall 
street quotations in the past week. Every 
change in the tenor of news from St. 
Louis was quickly, and, at times, sharply 
reflected in fluctuations. This of course, 
tended to strengthen the belief among 
the rank and file of traders that the 
Democratic party’s prospects for carry- 
ing this year’s Presidential election 
loomed larger in the eyes of the leaders 
of the financial community than was 
commonly supposed to be the case. 

That Mr. Parker’s -bold, almost defi- 
ant, stand on the gold standard ques- 
tion made a most favorable impression 
on Wall street cannot be drawn in 
doubt. Whether it will suffice to in 
sure his election is something that need 
not be considered at the present time. 

Reports of railroad earnings are again 
becoming less encouraging. The last 
week of June proved quite a disappoint- 
ment to those who had drawn roseate 
hopes from the gains of the early part 
of that month. However, it is recog- 
nized by astute observers of things spec- 
ulative that earnings are not for the 
present likely to affect prices much 
either way. After a while, there may be 
a different song to sing, but Wall street 
manipulators do not, as a rule, look that 
far ahead. 

Owing to the continued stiffness of 
money in London, it is now not regard- 
ed as probable that the Bank of Eng- 
land’s rate of discount will be 
Neither is there any 
immediate reason to look for similar 
action on the part of the directors of the 
Bank of England. The London and 
Paris stock markets continue depressed. 
In the last few days heavy liquidation 
could be noted in “Kaffirs.”. Even con- 
sols suffered some from forced selling. 

It is generally believed by “the talent” 
that strong financial interests will sup- 


course 


reduced 


in the near future. 


port the market whenever necessary in 


the next few For this reason 


is looked 


weeks. 
nothing like a sharp “slump” 
for or considered at all likely. 
crop news has grown singularly good 
latterly. The report of 
this week proved a most agreeable sur- 


Besides, 
Government’s 


prise, though it is acknowledged that it 





Before 
Leaving 
Home 


for a prolonged 
vacation, place 
your valuables in our Storage 


Vaults. Articles called for 


and returned. 





The Mirror 


is somewhat over sanguine, on account 


of its failure to take into consideration 
the crop damage wrought by excessive 
moisture and inundation in the last ten 
days. 

The professionals are to run things a 
little while longer. They will probably 


work more on the “long” than on the 
“short” side, for reasons partly inti- 
mated above. ‘Therefore, every game 


sport should continue to act on that an- 

useful, timely, though very thread- 

bare advice: Buy they’re 

down, sell ’em when they're up. And 

that’s all and the best that can be said 

about the present Wall street market. 
bh 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 


cient, 
‘em when 


What’s up in Transit? ‘This is the 


question that Fourth street people are 
again asking themeéelves these sultry 


The stock broke badly to- 
day (Tuesday), the low- 
est price for it for many weeks. No- 
where the 


July days. 
touching 93%, 


body seems to know exactly 
trouble lies. Something important is 
evidently preparing to make its appear- 
ance. The company’s finances are as 
badly complicated as ever. The tempo- 
rary World’s Fair prosperity is not 
likely to mend things material 
extent. It must be suspected, of course, 


to any 


that the “slump” was partly a manipu- 


lative affair, though no one has any 
idea what the game really is. At any 
rate the position of unfortunate holders 
of the shares is anything but a pleas- 
ant one. 

United Railways 
It is offering at 54, 
The 4 per cent bonds 


preferred is also 


lower. with abso- 
lutely 
maintain their artificial level of 7934. 
Some bank and trust company issues 
So are most of the miscel- 
in these 


no bids. 


are lower. 
laneous issues. The declines 
shares and bonds were due more to dull- 
ness than actual pressure to sell. 

Bank clearances continue in fair vol- 
demand for funds 


is quo- 


ume. The country 
is increasing. Sterling exchange 
ted at 4.8734. 
ob 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W.—Would rather hold bank 


The county bonds are first-class 


Alex S. 
stock. 
in every respect. Interest payable annu- 
Agency of State of Kan- 
sas in New York. 

L. L, V., Lancaster, Mo.—Sell your 
Union Pacific preferred. 


ally at Fiscal 


Not much of a 


rise likely. If you like quick action, 


buy the common. Consider the convert- 
ible 4s high enough. 

XXX, 
profits on 


Ill—Would_ take 
Amalgamated. Keep out of 


Evansville, 


Tennessee Coal and Iron. 

Subscriber, Lexington, Ky.—Would 
hold Missouri Pacific for the present. 
Company 
poorly managed and affiliated with Wall 


Realty common is a gamble. 


street. 
ode obs as 


“Your husband doesn’t seem to like 


work very much,” said the summer 


boarder. 
“That’s where you wrong him,” said 


the woman with the sunbonnet on, “He 


likes work fine. Only he wants it done 
by me or one of the girls.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 














First Mortgage on Land at 10 per cent of Valuation 
Validity passed on by Three Prominent 


Attorneys. 


2 roe: he <<< =< = =< = ===> 
i St. Louis Union Trust Co. : 
N. W. ” Glee STS. 
$10,000,000.22 
Interest’ Allowed on Deposits. 
SON NN RUREROIRNRRERR Fea NaN 
$268,000.00 
HIGH-CLASS 
Six Per Cent Realty Bonds 
I] SECURED BY TAXATION g 


@ Registered by New York Trust Co. ® 


Can Deliver $15,000 per month. 
Check for 10 per cent with Order. 





Frisco Building, 





American Realty & Finance Co., 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 















LI PG .42 ZN 


SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


3% on Savings Accounts. 

















300 N. 








FOURTH STREET, 


WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
- Direct Private Wire to New York. 


ST. LOUIS 























H. Woon, President. 





Ricn’p. B. Buttock, Vice-Pres. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. 
We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 


W.E. Beraer, Cashier. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NAMING DRESSES NOW 


“A late London fad,” said the girl 
“is the naming of partic- 
ular dresses in one’s wardrobe. The 
dressmakers began it, but now the 
wearers of the creations are taking it 
up. 

“<The First Kiss,’ as originally put out 
by a maker, was of white so far as the 
color scheme went, with edgings and 
ends of the stuff tipped with rose leaf 
shaped bits of crimson, but whether 
these dashes of red were intended to 
suggest lips or not I do not know. ‘A 
Dream of Paradise’ was trimmed with 
lace, through which ran _ tiny 
threads of silver, with an occasional 
silver bead. Now many gowns are be- 
ing named by the women who order 
them, sometimes after a male friend and 
sometimes to suggest a sentiment appro- 
priate to the occasion on which they are 
to be worn. 

“*Second Thoughts’, 
the name given to a severely plain gray 
costume ordered by a lively widow up- 
on returning to London just after at- 
tending a house party where the doings 
were so gay as to cause almost a scan- 
dal. The idea is that the mood of the 
wearer is suggested in the name of the 
costume, and the name is more or less 
suggested in its style and appearance. 
[ havn’t heard of anybody ordering a 
‘Divorce Suit’ yet, but that may come.’ 


“Now as to our candidate,” shouted 
“there are many 


who knows, 


filmy 


for instance, was 


the nominating orator, 
things he may not know.” 

“Yes,” interrupted a member of the 
opposition, “and there are more things 
he does not know.” 








THE 


WORLD'S FAIR 
IN A WATCH CASE 














The Real 20th 
Ocentury Novelty 


Micro-Fotoc.: 


Something unique—a _ watchcase, 
vest pocket panorama of the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. Contains views 
of over one hundred buildings, mag- 
nified a thousand times. Simple, 
compact—an interesting and lasting 
souvenir. Price $1.00. . 

Liberal discount offered to agents 
and dealers. We want agents ev- 
erywhere. 

We also want to correspond with 
proprietors of Novelty Stores at 
Summer and Winter Resorts, with a 
view of supplying them with cases 
containing views of their particular 
locality in such quantities as may be 
desired. Address 


WORLD’S PHOTO-VIEW CO., 
510 Granite Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 











PRINCE HENRY’S LITTLE JOKE 


The kaisers popular brother, Prince 
Henry of Prussia, with his jovial man- 
ner and keen sense of humor, always en- 
joys a joke. 

The other day the prince, who is an 
ardent automobilist, was riding in his 
automobile on a country road near Kiel 
and a peasant insisted on staying in the 
center of the narrow road with his farm 
wagon. No amount of blowing of the 
horn by the prince could make him 
budge. 

Seeing that the peasant evidently en- 
joyed being able to keep the automo- 
bile from passing him, the prince, put- 
ting on speed, pushed his wagon to one 
side of the road and passed by with a 
smile which broadened as he heard the 


peasant shout after him that he’ was a. 


clumsy fool, not fit to run a wheelbar- 
row. 

A little further on he stopped and 
sent his companion back to the peasant. 

“When you called one of us a clumsy 
fool,” the officer said, “I suppose you 
meant His Royal Highness ?” 

“His Royal Highness!” the peasant 
stammered, turning pale, while visions 
of a cell arose before him; “what Roy- 
al Highness ?” 

“Prince Henry of Prussia, who drove 
the automobilé, and who sent me back 
to hand you this twenty mark piece for 
not. being afraid of saying what you 


mean.” 
ah hh 
SHREWD MOVE 
Secretary—“I see that they’re going 
to have the floor of the convention hall 
covered with sawdust.” 
Candidate—‘Yes, and it’s a shrewd 
move, too. It’s a grand-stand play, of 
course, for the breakfast-food vote.” 
ok ch 
Man from Maine—Yes; we 
hung jury in that case. 
Man from Montana—Hung jury, eh? 
I thought they didn’t have no lynchin’ in 
the East. 


had a 


of he of 
NOT IN THE LEAGUE 


Teacher—‘Now, Johnny, what do you 
know about the nine muses?” 

Johnny—‘Nuttin’ at all, mum. 
heard of dat ball team.” 

ab ob cb 

“I’ve never seen,a man so thoroughly 
in love with automobiling.” 

“That’s right. If he ever 
heaven he will insist upon playing on 
an autoharp.” 


I never 


gets to 


He—‘We shall have to economize. 
darling, after we are married.” She— 


“Then why not stay engaged a few 
years longer?”’—Detroit Free Press. 
ab ob ob 
Teacher—“Willie, give me a-sentence 
in which the term hook-and-eye is used.” 
Willie—“Me an’ pa went fishin’. Pa 
*told me 
timore American. 
ab ch bh 
“Willie, do you want one of those 
Russian blouses?” 
“No, mamma; I’m afraid I might get 
whipped in it.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


’ bait m’ hook an’ I did.”—Bal- 
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Growing Old Gracefully 
—and Healthfully 


The infirmities of old age are 
——, combated by the 
use 0 
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TRADE MARK. 


—The Food-Drink. 


Wott swiits tonic properties are invalua- 
Malt: Neat ble to those who are weak— 
| ,qnursing mothers, little children 
jand the aged. 


All druggists sell it Prepared by the 





Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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10 FAST TRAINS 


10,000 Eastern Cities 


—VIA— 


Big Four Route 


LAKE SHORE, 

NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
BOSTON & ALBANY, 
PITTSBURG & LAKE ERIE, 
ERIE R. R., 
LEHIGH VALLEY. 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 


LOW TOURIST RATES 





Carinae with all Steamship Lines to and from New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Norfolk 
TICKET OFFICE 
Broadway and Chestnut 


W. P. DEPPE, 
CHIEF ASST. GEN’L. PASS. AGENT. 
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THE FOREIGN SALAD 


The salads of France are famous and 
the salads of America—made of fruits, 
crab meat and lobster—are becoming 
known abroad, but few persons in this 
land of freedom know anything of the 
salads revered and devoured by the Japs, 
the stolid subjects of Queen Wilhel- 
mina, the sturdy South Africans, the 
Russians, Hungarians and Servians. 

It is fit that the Japanese salad should 
come first. Cut two large cold potatoes 
into slices, shred two truffles finely, and 
put them in a bowl, seasoning them with 
pepper and salt, a teaspoonful each of 
chopped parsley and of minced olives. 
Fillet three anchovies, mince and add 
four to the potatoes, together with a 
wineglassful of Chablis, and allow the 
whole to stand in a cool place for a 
couple of hours. Then pour off the 
liquid, throw in the lettuce, and mix the 
salad with mayonnaise sauce. Garnish 
with a few of the best lettuce leaves and 
the remaining fillets of anchovy. 

Russian salad is extremely appetiz- 
ing, and consists of any and all kinds 
of vegetables, beet root, turnip, carrot 
and potatoes cut into dice, with peas and 
sliced eelery, for instance. These are 
seasoned with salt, pepper, oil and vine- 
gar and masked in rich mayonnaise 
sauce. 

To make a Dutch salad mince half a 
pound of chicken and mix it with about 
the same weight of soft Dutch cheese 
and a tablespoonful of pickled cauli- 
flower and gherkin, all coarsely chopped. 
Take the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs 
and mash them or rub them through a 
sieve, moisten with three tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar and four of oil, with mustard, 
salt and cayenne for seasoning. Pour 
this sauce over the mixed cheese and 
chicken and serve. 

Cape Town salad has a Dutch origin, 
and is a great favorite in South Africa. 
The following ingredients are required: 
A cold chicken, two white-hearted let- 
tuces, two dessertspoonfuls of salad oil, 
two hard-boiled eggs, two teaspoonfuls 
of mustard, a teaspoonful of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar and one of 
cream. Arrange some of the lettuce in 
a bowl, mince the white meat of the 
chicken and place it on the lettuce. Rub 
the yolks of the eggs to a paste with oil, 
add the sugar, salt, mustard and a sprink- 
ling of pepper, and stir in the vinegar 
slowly for the dressing. Use the center 
leaves of the lettuce as a border and the 
white of eggs cut into fancy shapes 
together with beet or tomato, and when 
just about to serve pour the dressing 
over all. This salad is particularly rec- 
ommended as a nice supper or luncheon 
dish. 

For a Servian salad, boil six ounces 
of macaroni in salted water, first break- 
ing it into short lengths. Cut some 
boiled beet into short lengths also to 
somewhat resemble the macaroni in 
shape, mix together, sprinkle with a 
tablespoonful of grated cheese, add a 
dressing composed of six tablespoonfuls 
of salad oil, three of vinegar, a small 
onion very finely minced, and pepper and 
salt. 

A Hungarian salad is another potato 
salad. Mix together equal weights of 
cold potatoes and beet root, both cut in 
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dice, mix with two apples and an onion, 
these to be minced and added to about 
six potatoes. Sprinkle with a dessert- 
spoonful of parsley. Pound the soft 
roes of two herrings in a mortar, adding 
a squeeze of lemon juice and a dash of 
vinegar, salt, pepper and cayenne, and 
then a gill of double cream. Pour this 
sauce over the prepared vegetables, gar- 
nish with sliced cucumber, hard-boiled 
egg, and fillets of anchovy. 

A French salad made of vegetables is 
called salade a la pompadour. It con- 
sists of new carrots, turnips and pota- 
toes cut into dice, the whites of two- 
hard-boiled eggs, a few cut anchovies 
and a spoonful of capers. Season with 
oil, vinegar, salt, cayenne, chopped cher- 
vil and tarragon vinegar, binding all 
together with mayonnaise. Cut some 
hard-boiled eggs in half, remove the 
yolks, fill with the salad, and serve on 
watercress sprinkled with salt and vine- 
gar. The early summer vegetables are 
particularly appetizing if treated in this 
way, and the result is quite worth - 
long preparation, 

Very simple to make and really a new- 
comer in the gastronomic world is spin- 
ach salad. Prepare spinach as for a 
vegetable and mix through it the sifted 
yolks of four hard-boiled eggs seasoned 
with salt and cayenne and enough oil 
to blend well. Shape into balls and 
serve on white lettuce leaves with may- 


onnaise. 
ok hh eh 
THE LAND OF UPSIDE DOWN 


When a man writes a letter in Japan 
he puts the address at the top, begin- 
ning at what we call the end of it, and 
finally proceeds to the name of his cor- 
respondent. 

The Japanese lady scorns to be good- 
looking, and is accustomed to walk into 
a room following the steps of her hus- 
band. 

The men do not remove their head- 
gear in salutation, but their footgear, 
and not only is it not blameworthy to 
smack one’s lips with gusto at the din- 
ter table, but it is expected, and is the 
test of good manners. 

Even children are different creatures 
in Japan, for they do not break their 
toys there. 

In Japan it is considered an honor to 
be a servant, and only the well educated 
and pleasant mannered are allowed this 
privilege. The Japanese servant is treat- 
ed almost as one of the family. Should 
any one call, it is his duty to offer the 
customary five cups of tea, and to enter- 
tain him until his master arrives. Even 
then he does not leave the room, but 
joins in the conversation, cracks his 
jokes, and laughs loudly, just as if his 
master were not there. 

ae ch hs 

W.S. Gilbert and the editor of Punch, 
Sir F. C. Bernand, are not believed to 
be on very good terms, owing to a little 
polite dinner conversation in which they 
engaged many years ago, when both were 
younger. “I suppose,” the author of 
“Bab Ballads” is alleged to have said to 
the editor of Punch, “that you get some 
capital jokes sent to you? “Oh, yes,” 
replied Burnand, conscious, however, 
that he had rejected some of Mr, Gil- 
bert’s contributions; “lots.” “Then why 
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For the Tourist who desires to unite 


RANI Service Exclusively pleasure with comfort at moderate cost. 
TQU- Cite onleg For those Seeking Health in the balmy 


and invigorating Lake Breezes. ; 
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Son For the Business Man to build up his Hi 
Ve 2 im hth shattered nerves. IG 4 
ui i mad Three. sailings each week between \ 


ALWAYS ON TIME 
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Chicago,Frankfort,Northport,Charlevoix, yi 
Petoskey, Harbor Springs and S) 
Mackinac Island, connecting for 

Detroit, Buffalo, etc. Booklet Free. 


JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. 
Chicago 
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California 


WITH EYES WIDE OPEN 
That's the way to travel, if you would 
profit by it ... On the Santa Fe, going 
to California, are peaks miles high, and 
canyons a mile deep; rainbow-colored 
petrified forests, ages old; nomadic 
Navajos and home-loving Pueblo 
Ipdians; painted deserts and oases of 
tropical verdure ... Seen on no other 
line. Lid ee id oe oe ee ee - 2 
The California Limited runs through 
this southwest land of enchantment daily, 
between Chicago, Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco. Visit rains ee of 
Arizona en route. ..  .. o 


Our illustrated booklets, mailed og will help 
you rightly plan a California tour. 
General Passenger Office, an Topeka 


& Santa Fe way, 
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© CINCINNATI 
LOUISVILLE 


ST.LOUIS WEST] BADEN. 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS 


TICKET OFFICES 
OLIVE ano SIXTH 
AND 8.52 A. M. 


UNION STATION. 
F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen’] Pass. Agt. 


VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
11.58A.M. 8.27P.M. 11.00P.M. 2.05 A.M. 
DINING CARS A LA CARTE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agen 





don’t you print some of them some- 
times?” retorted Gilbert. 


HEKBERT ¢. CHIVEKS 





77? ARCHITECT 
UNRELIABLE ‘ HIGH-CLASS WORK 
Farmer Hoptoad—“This is the most set 


onreliable paper I ever see. Says the 
Russians won a victory yesterday.” 
Farmer Trefrog—“Well, that might 








began he never finished. The sitter in 


have happened, Hiram.” 

Farmer Hoptoad—“Yes, but in another 
place it says Russell Sage gave a poor 
woman fifty cents one day last week. 
I can’t put no faith in such a paper as 
this.” 

be be be 
Upon Siberian borders 
Stood a Russian ill at ease. 
He said: “Do I hear orders 
Or did the general sneeze?” 
—Washington Star. 
ah hh 

One portrait of a distinguished sub- 

ject which the late Professor Lenbach 


this case was the Queen of Holland, 
who, taking umbrage at the suggested 
change in her costume, sharply rebuked 
the artist, and ordered him to paint her 
as she was. Whereupon the spirited 
artist replied: “Your majesty can com- 
mand. your own subjects, but I am a 
German,” and he took his departure. 

Strenuous times since: Pa—“Now, 
don’t ask me any more questions. I! 
don’t see why your history lesson should 
bother you so. They didn’t bother me 
when I was a boy.” Willie—“Well, 
there wasn’t so much history made when 
you was a boy.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Bottled at the Brewery 


Send 2% for Beautifully tlestrated Booklet. 


SANT LOUIS. USA. 
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‘*Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys 


“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS.” 


publications of its kind, and_ will 
assist those who are wondering 


where they will go to spend their va- | 


| cation this summer. 
It contains a valuable map, in ad- 


dition to much interesting informa- | 


tion regarding resorts on or reached 
by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, upon receipt of a 
| two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels. 
| General Passenger Agent, New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 





This is one of the most complete | 


The Mirror 





Chic.-K. C. 


TTL GEN, 


& S. W. Limited TO 
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Paras Pa 


Eastern Cities 


Ca~sD 


LOWEST RATES 
BEST SERVICE. 





INFORMATION CHEERFULLY GIVEN 





ED. KEANE, 
Ass’t. Gen’l. Passenger Agent, 
04 North Fourth, ST. LOUIS 
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The “True St. Louis 
World’s Fair Line.” 
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Saved via the 1. GG.N. 
= 100 to 200 Miles 
Shortest ye 
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A magazine re: 
deveted to travel 
fiction and kindred X 
subjects=beautifully s 
illustrated. Published | 
every monthandsold 
to lovers of 990d, literature —— for 
lone dollar a Year or ten cents a copy—on 
all trains and news stands. Three months trial, 25¢t 


dravel Dublishin? Ce. St Louis! 
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Watch for our announcement 


New York Central 


; extraordinary, 
ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE 
D J. PRICE, 
INTO General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
ONLY Railroad Station 2d Vice-Pres and Gea’ Maar. 
IN “The Texas Road.” Palestine, Texas. 





NEW YORK CITY 
ONLY Route with NO FERRY TRANSFER. 
LOW TOURIST RATES 


TICKET OFFICES—Broad d Chestnut, Uni 
World's Fair Grounds. roadway an estnu nion Station and 


W. P. DEPPE, Chief Asst. Gen’l. Pass. Agent. 





coe Grand vo 


N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 
Finest Bar and Billiard 


Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 





THE For LIQUOR DRINHING, MORPHINE THE 

CCICY Ait Narcotic Drug Using, Neurasthenia, Tobacco and Cigarette Addictions eeley 
DR. J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager 

m4 ULC 2801-3-5 Locust Sr., Sr. Louis. Bell Phone, Beaumont 450 ~( ure 


HOME TREATMENT FOR TOBACCO AND NEURASTHIUNIA 


iw! KRANKE 


S13 PINE ST. 











Mrs. Casey—‘An’ phat did the doc- 
thor say ailed ye?” Mr. Casey—“Ap- 
pendicitis.” Mrs. Casey—“Och, worra! 
Oi knew he'd say thot if yé wore thot 
new Sunday suit.’—Judge. 


New and Popular Books. 
. The Castaway, Hallie Ermine Rives, 
| y S, $1; The Real New York, Rupert 
( tei mith. $1.20; The Descent of : asc 
an, Edit harton, $1.20; Duchess of j 
Few Clothes, Philip Payne, $1.20; Olive | LOA N ! 
We carry a complete assortment of @) F F | C BE. 
paper and cloth novels’ suitable for 
summer reotine: at and examine ; 
; T’S BOOK STORE, wut 
THAT’S ALL. 


Hughes, $1.50; The Promoters, William seer 
213 N. Eighth St. 
Latham, E. L. Voynich, $1.20. 
806 Olive street. 


our line. 
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St. Louis Ticket Office, S. E. 
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ANY WAY YOU READ IT, 
IT SPELLS ALTON, 


AND ALTON SPELLS: 


A GOOD RAILWAY. 
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"T° RACK OF STEEL. 
“SO )NLy way. 
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PITTSBURG, PA., Best Passenger Service i 
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ONLY LINE TO WORLD’S FAIR MAIN ENTRANCE 
Mlustrated Folder Sent Free on Application 





Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS |. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


Big Four Route 


ERIE R. R. 
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“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 





Cn | 


Pittsburg and Lake Erie 


E. P. TURNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


TICKET OFFICES; Broadway and Chestnut, 
Union Station. 
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— $t. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, ° St. Louis, Mo. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 
This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for 'he care of infants. 
For further information apply to STSTER SUPERIOR. 
TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 
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“Cool and Comfortable’ 


A MODERATE coll 
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Pullman Excursion Sleepers, 


St. Louis to Texas Daily at 9:15 a. m.—The 


_ KATY FAIR SPECIAL” | 


Double-berth rates about one-half those in standard sleepers : 


Parsons $13.25 Muskogee $1.50 Denison $2.00 
Dallas $2.50 Waco $2.75 Houston $3.25 


Up-to-date cars—the hot weather kind. 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 
See “Katy’s” Agent. 520 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS. 
ECR) HR ie ee Oe ee ee ee eer eae Co Oe 








“THE KATY GIRL” 
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Carries dining cars, service a la carte, and - 
S everything the best—meats from Armour’s, 4 
) groceries from Faust’s Fulton Market, _ 

coffee from Blanke’s—daintily served and 
a ‘ * 

an hour to eat it. 

Through sleepers, chair cars. Leaves St. Louis daily 4:52 p. m. 
2 Sie 


Shreveport, Houston, Lake Charles, Port Arthur, Beaumont, Dallas, 
San Antonio. Corsicana, Greenville, Ft. Worth, Waco, Sherman. 


PARP Rin 


TICKET OFFICES: 


909 OLIVE UNION STATION. 
Two other Through Daily Trains leave St. Louis 9:26 a. m. and 9:45 p. m. 














